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The Outlook. 


The Rev. Newman Hall, of England, has just 
finished a series of lecture-engagements in this country. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, of England, is announced by the 
American Literary Bureau as intending soon to lec- 
ture here. Also, Mr. Henry Nichols, an elocutionist, 
likewise of England. Mr. Bellew, another elocution- 
ist, also of England, is already in the field. Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, of England, has just arrived to give lectures 
on Astronomy. Professor Pepper, of England, is 
giving popularized lectures on Chemistry. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, an honored author of England, is reading to 
us from his own stories. Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, the 
future President of the English Republic, (also future) 
is at present filling lecture-engagements in America. 
Madame J. Ronniger, whose home is in England, pro- 
poses to give readings in this country. Besides these, 
Mr. Edward Jenkins and Mr. Gerald Massey, well- 
known for their brave and brilliant writings in En- 
gland, have arrived and are also reported as willing to 
supply any lack of English lecturers that the American 
people may still be conscious of. As we write these 
words, we believe that there are still left in England 
three or four eminent persons who can yet claim the 
unique distinction of not having announced their pur- 
pose soon to lecture in America. 
or 

Providence seems pitiless towards all men and 
all institutions that refuse to do justice—especially if 
the victim of the injustice be a woman. The import- 
uuate widow in the Gospel is a type of her whole sex— 
tiring out, by her tireless persistency, even the phlegm 
of man’s obstinacy in having his own way. Importu- 
nity is woman’s special opportunity. The steady 
tapping of her delicate hand has smitten open, al- 
ready, the doors of several great universities in this 
country and abroad; and at nearly all the others, ac- 
cording to latest accounts, that unintermitted tapping 
was still to be heard as disdainful of refusal as was the 
celebrated knocking at the gate in Macbeth. Sounds 
bearing a close resemblance to such tapping may now 
be heard quite distinctly by a fine ear, in the neighbor- 
hood of the front door of Columbia College in this 
city. This is one of the nine ancient colleges of 
America; venerable alike for its years, its illustrious 
services, and the high character of its officers. By the 
enormous rise of its property in real estate in New 
York city during the past hundred years, Columbia 
College has grown extremely rich. Already has it ex- 
tended to the unlearned sex the privilege of sitting as 
listeners at its lectures on Geology and Chemistry. 
For this favor the ladies are duly thankful; and they 
propose to show the sincerity of their appreciation by 
asking for more. Indeed they have searched into the 
college-charter, and they find there no word author- 
izing their exclusion from any of the privileges of the 
college whatsoever. According to that instrument the 
college was founded “for the education of youth’’; 
and at this moment, five ladies who claim to be in- 
cluded in such a designation have applied to know if 
they may enter the college so soon as they are pre- 
pared. One of these ladies desires to enter the medi- 
cal department, the other four the classical. We give 
them all that we have to give in this affair—our best 
wishes. We shall be glad if the officers of this re- 
nowned college, who are good and wise men, shall see 
that it is consistent with the interests which are en- 
trusted to their care, to drop a system of exclusive- 
ness even as, a hundred years ago, their predecessors 
dropped the name of the king. 

————- «po —_-— 

No one can mistake the meaning of the fact 
that so many of the great educational gifts of our time 
are explicit contributions to the study of science 
rather than of the classic languages which have hither- 
to drawn so heavily upon the generosity of mankind. 
With most appropriate ceremonies the other day was 
dedicated another of these science-temples, Pardee 
Hall, a magnificent structure given to Lafayette Col- 
lege at a cost of a quarter of a million of dollars by 
Mr. Ario Pardee. The occasion was peculiarly fortu- 
nate in its orator, Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond, United 
States Commissioner of Mines, who, fresh from the 
Vienna Exposition and from the latest science-con- 
gresses in Germany and Belgium, gave a truly grand 
address on the ‘ Necessity for Scientific Education in 
America.” This address, full of learning, original 

















thinking, and manly eloquence, was characterized by 
the rare and admirable poize of its author’s state- 
ments. With an affluence of information upon theo- 
retical and applied science which few of his contempo- 
raries possess, Dr. Raymond did not forget to insist 
upon the utility of the purely literary studies in educa- 
tion. He stood up nobly for the brotherhood of 
knowledge, and warned bis pupils and fellow-students 
against the ‘‘danger that in our new-born zeal for 
scientific education we may sacrifice the interests of 
a truly liberal culture, producing a generation of 
specialists, incapable of appreciating the departments 
of humau thought which lie outside their own, or even 
of rising within their own to comprehensive views.”’ 
By a happy analogy he called this mistake a using of 
the microscope till we spoil our eyes. He pointed out 
with great force that the mastery of languages, as it 
has been hitherto “the first condition of civilization,” 
remains still ‘‘the essential condition of progress.” 
One of the most effective parts of his address was in 
illustrating the epigram that ‘ the utilization of refuse 
is the measure of civilization.” And nothing could 
have been finer or more timely than his claim for the 
moral element in scientific education, quoting this 
saying of aleading engineer: ‘‘ When I wish competent 
agents to superintend works for which I am responsi- 
ble, my greatest difficulty is to get good men. I can 
find twenty who know enough, for every one whom I 
can certainly trust.’’ 





a 

There is a wide-spread impression that the Vien- 
na Exposition has been a failure. As was pointed out 
by Dr. Raymond a few days ago at Easton, two facts 
have given currency to this notion. One is that the 
expenses of the Exposition have been greater than its 
receipts. ‘But this,” as Dr. Raymond wittily re- 
marked, “‘ however it may be regarded from the stand- 
point of the party called upon to pay the bills, is cer- 
tainly no cause for complaint from the lips of those 
who as visitors have enjoyed for so much less than 
their due proportion of its cost the benefits of this 
extraordinary display.”” The second fact is the lack 
of any continuous system of arrangement in the 
Exposition. ‘ But this lamentable blemish,’’ accord- 
ing to Dr. Raymond, who thoroughly studied the 
scene, ‘“ was intimately connected with the extent and 
magnificence of the Exposition as a whole; with its ex- 
tent, because it was the overwhelming abundance of 
objects exhibited which overflowed the limits assigned 
in the original plan to nations and to groups; with its 
magnificence, because the presence in great number of 
individual installations for private and separate exhi- 
bitions added greatly to the beauty and splendor of 
the scene.’’ Dr. Raymond thinks that “the Vienna 
Exposition far surpassed its predecessors as an epitome 
of the present condition of the world, with respect 
not only to the mechanic arts, but in the whole range 
of elements which go to make up modern civilization. 
More than any previous enterprises of its kind, it was 
a World’s Exposition. Both significant and amazing 
were the evidences of intellectual and industrial ac- 
tivity presented at this Exposition from regions which 
have for centuries scarcely contributed anything to 
the common stock of mankind in any department of 
science or art. The enormous material progress of the 
Austrian empire was so magnificently illustrated in the 
endless spaces devoted to that country within the 
walls of the Exposition, that we may fairly believe 
that Austria, in the effect produced upon other na- 
tions and upon the consciousness of her own citizens, 
will gain from this undertaking a benefit more than 
sufficient to counterbalance her financial loss. The 
remarkable exhibitions of Turkish, Persian, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese and Egyptian industries, and the 
still more remarkable fact that all these remote re- 
gions should be roused to participate actively in such 
an exposition at all, opened a vista of the coming 
brotherhood and consolidated progress of the nations 
which never before in such glory and completeness 
had dawned upon the world. The Exposition was, in 
truth, a microcosm of the civilized world. To walk 
through its interminable aisles, its seven immense 
principal buildings, crowded with the achievements 
of human intelligence and perseverance in every 
clime; to visit the 200 outside buildings, palaces, peas- 
ant-houses, cafés, bazars, pavilions, historical exhibi- 
tions, scattered through the grounds, was like com- 
pressing into afew days the experiences of a lifetime 
of travel over the whole earth.” 


FOOTPRINTS. 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


HOU passest! Lo, what temple shines 
O’er icy paths sublime! 
If in thy heart there walks a man 
Thy manly feet will climb. 
Those shining gates are folding in 
The pilgrims every day ; 
Their feet were toiling here: behold, 
Their footprints in thy way! 


Thou passest! "Tis a flowery road, 
But, look—on either hand 

The blossoms wither at thy touch— 
Evil’s enchanted land! 

Strange flowers unclothe the skeleton, 
Bones whiten to the day ; 

This morn the lions came to make 
Their footprints in thy way! 


Thou passest! "Tis a thorny road, 
But such the worthier tread : 

Christ’s heart was beating here before, 
For here man’s footsteps bled. 

Be brave: unconscious smiles the pain— 
To-morrow heals To-day. 

The thorns remember brother feet— 
Their footprints in thy way! 


Thou passest! ’Tis the mortal road; 
The path is closed behind: 

The glad, the sad, the young, the old, 
The prophet and the blind, 

All who have gone before have gone 
This one Dark Road. To-day 

Angels with wings, alighting, leave 
Their footprints in thy way ! 





SHALIL THE UNITED STATES RE- 
SUME PAYMENT? 
BY LEONARD BACON. 


DO not profess to understand all intricate 

questions in the science of political economy—still 
less in that particular department of it which relates 
to money as the medium of exchanges. But I am able 
—and every honest man is able—to understand certain 
financial questions, because they are also, and equally, 
moral questions. Any man can see that adollar anda 
promise to pay a dollar are not the same thing; and 
that promises to pay, put forth, for value received, 
with no intention of paying them, are fraudulent, 
whether put forth by a private dealer or by a govern- 
ment in the name of a natiou. Any man, however ig- 
norant of financial questions, can also see that prom- 
ises to pay, though they may have been given wiii the 
best intentions and expectations on the part of the 
promiser, are in fact false promises if they are not re- 
deemed when due. The individual, fhe firm, the cor- 
poration, or the government that does not pay when 
the promise to pay has matured is, in the commercial 
sense, dishonored; and the commercial dishonor be- 
comes a moral delinquency when the promiser spares 
any effort or sacrifice in his power for the fulfillment 
of his promise. 

Not long ago I ventured to lay before the readers of 
this journal some thoughts concerning the commercial 
dishonor and the moral delinquency of the firm doing 
business as ‘“‘the United States of America.” That 
great and wealthy firm, with resources that are the 
wonder of the world, promises, for example, to pay 
meadollar. I hold the evidence of the debt—a piece 
of paper on which the promise is recorded and authen- 
ticated. The United States came between me and a 
debtor of mine, and, having at their command the 
physical force of the nation, they compelled me to ac- 
cept that promise of theirs as the equivalent of a dol- 
lar. They have discharged the debtor from his obli- 
gation to me, and the note is evidence that they have 
assumed the debt, putting themselves in his place. If 
I present that note for payment, the United States re- 
fuse to pay; and not only so, but they refuse to name 
any future day for the payment. Of such notes as the 
one which I have described—notes payable to bearer, 
but not paid when offered for payment—in other words, 
of ‘‘ dishonored paper’’—there are, outstanding against 
this great firm, more than $350,000,000. 1 made this 
statement of the case in my former communication, 
and I repeat it, desiring, in the politicians’ phrase, to 
“keep it before the people,’’ because it is a fair state- 
ment and because the whole case thus stated is intelli- 
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gible to men who know little about financial myster- 
ies, but who do know that when the United States 
promise to pay a dollar the dollar ought to be forth- 
coming on demand.* 

We have just had, in Wall Street and elsewhere, a 
* financial crisis.”” Certain great houses—incorporated 
companies and private partnerships alike—have gone 
down, being unable to meet. their engagements, be- 
cause, in the immense speculation produced by our 
currency of inconvertible paper, the greenbacks are 
lodged or locked up somewhere and cannot be obtained 
in such quantity as the emergency seems to require. 
Some of those fallen houses, no doubt, will rise again; 
others will prove to be permanently bankrupt. But 
what are all these great failures compared with the 
failure of the United States? I use the word “ failure” 
deliberately, for I mean what that word means. Jay 
Cooke & Co. cannot pay what they ought to pay on 
demand, and that is their failure. The United States 
cannot (or will not) pay certain treasury-notes, due 
long ago, and amounting to not much less than four 
hundred millions of dollars; and what is that but fail- 
ure? It may be that the resources of Jay Cooke & Co. 
will be found, at some future day, more than equal to 
all their debts; but meanwhile their failure is a sad re- 
ality. In like manner the resources of the United 
States, as the world knows, are far more than adequate 
to the payment, ultimately, of this stupendous amount 
of dishonored paper. If Jay Cooke & Co. are really 
honest men (as I doubt not they are) they will make 
every effort in their power, and every needful sacri- 
fice, to pay all their debts at the earliest possible day. 
So if the people of the United States are not cheated 
out of their honesty and common sense by quackish 
but cunning demagogues, they will take care that, 
without farther loss of time, some reasonable and 
effective measures shall be taken by their Congress 
and carried out by the administration of their Treas- 
ury to make it certain not only that their funded debt 
shall be paid as it falls due, but also that every dollar 
of debt payable on demand shall be paid on demand. 
It is quite as important to us and to the world that the 
United States be honest when forced to a suspension of 
payment, as that any banking-house should be honest 
in like circumstances. 

Suppose that Jay Cooke & Co. had it in their power 
to pass off upon their creditors their own notes, paya- 
bie on demand, without interest, and that the creditors 
were compelled to receive such notes as payment in 
full, would that be honest? Suppose, farther, that Jay 
Cooke & Co., having thus converted a great indebted- 
ness on which interest would have accrued into an in- 
debtedness not drawing interest, should next, for 
want of money, decline to pay the notes when pre- 
sented for redemption, and at the same time should 
refuse not only to name a future day of payment, but 
even to take any measures preparatory to a future 
payment, would that be honest? Or suppose them to 
say, These notes are not valueless, for we take them 
at our counter for certain debts due to us, though of 
other debtors we demand the cash, would that be re- 
garded as proving them honest? Dearold UncleSam! 
this parable is for thee. Thou art the man. 

It is not my purpose to inquire particularly what 
measures should be taken by Congress and the 
Treasury Department for the redemption of that 
dishonored paper, so prodigious in amount and so 
burthensome upon the people. But some things which 
must be included in the answer to that question are 


-too obvious to be doubted by honest men. For ex- 


ample: 

1. These $400,000,000 or less (greenbacks and fractional 
currency) can never be paid all at once. If the debt is 
ever to be got rid of save by repudiation, there must 
be a gradual payment of it; and the sooner that is be- 
gun the better. 

2. The amount of these treasury notes, circulating as 
an inconvertible substitute for money, must be reso- 
lutely and persistently diminished. In whatever emer- 
gency, and under whatever pretense, a cry may be 
raised for relief to Wall Street by issuing a supposed 
‘“‘reserve’’ of greenbacks, the insane demand must be 
denied with all tne obstinacy of which “‘ Mr. Grant” is 
capable. That cry a few days ago was like the cry for 
more rum by a patient in delirium tremens. 

3. I have never seen any plausible argument to show 
that some act of Congress like those which have been 
proposed at different times by Senator Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, and Senator Buckingham, of Connecti- 
cut, would not insure a gradual and safe suppression 
of our inconvertible paper currency, and the introduc- 
tion of a currency every dollar of which shall be ex- 
changeable at par for 41244 grains of silver, which is 


the only legitimate value of a dollar. 





* Since the publication of the article above referred to I 
have had the pleasure and the benefit of reading a lucid and 
very able pamphlet, published in 1868, by C. P. Williams, Esq., 
of Albany, on “ The Financial Situation of our Country.” I 
am gratified to find that the views which I presented—look- 
ing chiefly at the ethical side of the subject—coincide so 
closely with the views of a man who is practically familiar 
with financial matters, and has at the same time the faculty 
of seeing clearly and stating forcibly the reason of a thing. 
The similarity between his description of a five-dollar green- 
back, with a supposed demand for payment, and my descrip- 
tion of a one-dollar greenback, for which I suppose myself to 
demand a dollar, is such as would convict me of piagiarism if 
I were charged with that offense. I can only say that, inas- 
much as I had never geen the pamphlet when I wrote my ar- 


’ ticle, the similarity, extending even to words and phrases, is 


an honest coincidence. 





ONLY ONE. 
BY FLETCHER RATES, 


N aged priest who’d toiled for many years, 

ale Walking at sunset, said, with unseen tears, 
** My life is near its setting, like the sun, 

And I am weary with so little done. 

Of all God’s poor ones by their sins enslaved, 

One wandering Magdalen alone I’ve saved. 

I call her mine; yonder her grave is seen, 

A little ripple on a sea of green.” 


With heavy heart, the holy man drew near 
A fragrant grove, where sweet birds charmed his ear, 
When one rose heavenward on exultant wing, 
And, as she rose, the loudest seemed to sing. 
** So,” mused the priest, “in groves of Paradise, 
When songs of triumph from the blessed rise 
On radiant wing, the soul I saved may move, 
And sing the loudest of redeeming love.”’ 








THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


E are struck, in the history of our Lord, with 
\ the wnworldliness of his manner of living his 
daily life and fulfilling his great commission. It is 
emphatically true, in the history of Jesus, that his 
ways are not as our ways, and bis thoughts as our 
thoughts. He did not choose the disciples of his first 
ministry as worldly wisdom would have chosen them. 
Though men of good and honest hearts, they were 
neither the most cultured nor the most influential of 
his nation. We should have said that men of the 
standing of Joseph of Arimathea or Nicodemus were 
preferable, other things being equal, to Peter the fish- 
erman or Matthew the tax-gatherer; but Jesus thought 
otherwise. 

And furthermore, he sometimes selected those appar- 
ently most unlikely to further his ends. Thus, when 
he had a mission of mercy in view for Samaria, he 
called to the work a woman; not such as we should 
suppose a divine teacher would choose,—not a pre- 
eminently intellectual or a very good woman,—but, 
on the contrary, one of a careless life and loose morals 
and little culture. The history of this person, of the 
way in which he sought her acquaintance, arrested her 
attention, gained access to her heart, and made of her 
a missionary to draw the attention of her people to 
him, is wonderfully given by St. John. We have the 
image of a woman—such as many are, social, good- 
humored, talkative, and utterly without any high 
moral seuse—approaching the well, where she sees this 
weary Jew reclining to rest himself. He introduces 
himself to her acquaintance by asking a favor,—the 
readiest way to open the heart of a woman of that 
class. She is evidently surprised that he will speak to 
her, being a Jew, and she a daughter of a despised and 
hated race. ‘ How is it,’ she says, ‘‘that thou, a Jew, 
askest drink of me,a woman of Samaria?”’ Jesus now 
answers her in that symbolic and poetic strain which 
was familiar with him: “If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who this is that asketh drink of thee, thou 
wouldst ask of him, and he would give thee living wa- 
ter.” The woman sees in this only the occasion for a 
lively rejoinder. “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep; from whence then hast 
thou that living water?’’ With that same mysterious 
air, as if speaking unconsciously from out some higher 
sphere, he answers, ‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of this wa- 
ter shall thirst again; but whosoever shall drink of the 
water that I shail give, shall never thirst. The water 
that I shall give shall be a well in him springing up to 
everlasting life.” 

Impressed strangely by the words of the mysterious 
stranger, she answers confusedly, ‘Sir, give me this 
water, that Ll thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” 
There is a feeble attempt at a jest struggling with the 
awe which is growing upon her. Jesus now touches 
the vital spot in her life. “Go, call thy husband and 
come hither.” She said, ‘‘I have no husband.” He 
answers, “ Well hast thou said I have no husband; 
thou hast had five husbands, and he thou now hast is 
not thy husband; in that saidst thou truly.” 

The stern, grave chastity of the Jew, his reverence 
for marriage, strike coldly on the light-minded woman, 
accustomed to the easy tolerance of a low state of so- 
ciety. She is abashed, and hastily seeks to change the 
subject: ‘Sir, I see thou art a prophet;” and then she 
introduces the controverted point of the two liturgies 
and temples of Samaria and Jerusalem,—not the first 
nor the last was she of those who seek relief from con- 
science by discussing doctrinal dogmas. Then, to our 
astonishment, Jesus proceeds to declare to this woman 
of light mind and loose morality the sublime doctrines 
of spiritual worship, to predict the new era which is 
dawning on the world: ‘“ Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor yet in 
Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. The hour 
cometh and now is when the true worshiper shall wor- 
sbip the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is aspirit,and they 
that worship bim must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.”’ Then, ina sort of confused awe at his earnest- 
ness, the woman says, ‘“‘ I know that Messiah shall come, 
and when he is come he will tell us all things.” Jesus 
saith unto her, ‘J that speak unto thee am he.” 

At this moment the disciples returned. With their 
national prejudices, it was very astonishing, as they 
drew nigh, to see that their master was in close and 
earnest conversation with aSamaritan woman. Never- 
theless, when the higher and godlike in Jesus was in a 








state of incandescence, the light and fire were such ag 
to awe them. They-saw that he was in an exalted 
mood, which they dared not question. All the infinite 
love of the Saviour, the shepherd of souls, was awaking 
within him; tle soul whom he has inspired with a new 
and holy calling is leaving him on a mission that is to 
bring crowds to his love. The disciples pray him to 
eat, but he is no longer hungry, no longer thirsty, no 
longer weary; he exults id the gifts that he is ready to 
give, and the hearts that are opening to receive. 

The disciples pray him, ‘ Master, eat.’’ He said, “I 
have meat to eat that ye know not of.” They question 
in an undertone, “ Hath any one brought him aught to 
eat?”? He answers, ‘‘My meat and my drink is to do 
the will of Him that sent me, and to finish his work.” 
Then, pointing towards the city, he speaks impas- 
sioned words of a harvest which is at hand; and they 
wonder. 

But meanwbile the woman, with the eagerness and 
bright, social readiness which characterize her, is call- 
ing to her townsmen, ‘Come, see a man that told me 
all that I ever did. Is not this the Christ?” 

What followed on this? A crowd press out to see the 
wonder. Jesus is invited as an honored guest; he 
spends two days in the city, and gathers a band of 
disciples. 

After the resurrection of Jesus, we find further 


fruits of the harvest sown by a chance interview of * 


Jesus with this woman. In the eighth of Acts we read 
of the ingathering of a church in a city of Samaria, 
where it is said that “‘the people, with one accord, 
gave heed to the things spoken by Philip, and there 
was great joy in that city.” 

One thing ia this story impresses us strongly,—the 
power which Jesus had to touch the divinest capabili- 
ties in the unlikeliest subjects. He struck at once and 
directly for what was highest and noblest in souls 
where it lay most hidden. As physician of souls he 
appealed directly to the vital moral force, and it acted 
under his touch. He saw the higher nature in this 
woman, and as one might drawa magnet over a heap 
of rubbish and bring out pure metal, so he from this 
careless, light-minded, good-natured, unprincipled 
creature, brought out the suppressed and hidden 
yearning for a better and higher life. She had no 
prejudices to keep, no station to preserve; she was 
even to her own low moral sense consciously a sinner, 
and she was ready at the kind and powerful appeal ta 
leave all and follow him. 

We have no further history of her. She is living now 
somewhere; but wherever she may be, we may be 
quite sure she never has forgotten the conversation at 
the well in Samaria, and the man who “told her all 
that ever she did.” 





THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


LD grenne the latter half of the week just past, 

in the golden heart of this matchless October, 
the woman movement appears to have taken a new 
departure. There was a species of jubilee held in the 
pretty theater of the Union League Club-House, just 
opposite Madison Square, where mellow sunshine filled 
all the spaces between the bronzed tree-tops, and am- 
ber leaves came slowly fluttering down on the green 
turf. 

I have called it a jubilee, and I think any stranger 
who chanced to saunter in upon that very unique as- 
semblage must have felt the electric currents of a new 
awakening which circulated freely through the place. 

The meetings continued during three entire days, with 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions, and were 
attended by crowded and fashionable audiences. The 
papers and discussions, which were many and long, 
were listened to with almost breathless interest, and 
the readiest applause was accorded to every good word, 
or fresh and attractive thought. 

The theater of the Union League is a little bijou, 
with many artistic and picturesque capabilities, and I 
think it was a good thing to show the world for once 
that all reforming women are not as lank and ungainly 
as they have been painted; that many of them, who 
think clearly and feel deeply, have a proper regard for 
outlines, and harmonious tints, and the arrangement 
of draperies. 

Quite as noticeable was the character of the men 
who were present at this Congress, and who gave their 
most respectful attention to all that was said ; applaud- 
ing with heartiness and discrimination, and not with 
that covert contempt with which men frequently ex- 
press approval of the weakest and silliest things that 
women may say in public, 

On the last evening [ noticed a large crowd of re- 
spectable, black-coated, well-brushed citizens blocking 
the door-way and occupying every inch of standing 
room; and nothing to my mind more emphatically 
marks the change which has taken place in public sen- 
timent since the days when woman’s rights conven- 
tions were rendered hideous by lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, who drowned the voices of the speakers 
with hisses and cat-calls. 

“ Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n; the seed, 
The little seed they laughed at in the dark, 
Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms, and rushes to the Sun. 
“Our enemies have fall’n ; but this shall grow 
A night of summer from the heat, a breaatn 
Of autumn, dropping fruits of power, and rolled 
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With music in the growing breeze of Time, 
The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world.” 


This prophetic note of rejoicing and of jubilee seems 
to me to have been the key-note of the Congress—not 
so much because public prejudice has been vanquished 
as because there are signs that the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of women themselves are giving way. I see in 
Mrs. Livermore’s summing up of the whole matter— 
i. e., that the Congress had been, from beginning to 
end, one long confession of woman’s want, woman's 
need, woman's disabilities and ignorance—a token of 
great promise. 

It has taken years to make women at the upper end 
of society confess that they do need anything more 
than what they already bave, while those at the 
other end have been so crushed and burdened that 
they could do no more than raise a sob or wail over 
the hopelessness of their condition. The agitation and 
thought have come from a restless and intelligent mid- 
dle class; but there are now indications that the tor- 
pidity of the extremities is less dense than formerly. 
What women want they will certainly get, and the 
profound longing and ardent aspiration after more 
wisdom and more light voiced by this Congress are a 
glad augury for the future. 

Many people entirely in sympathy with the woman 
movement think that the old type of convention has 
become a fossil, and can never again have the breath 
of life breathed into it. There is nothing new to be 
said on the suffrage question; every part of it is worn 
thread-bare with repetitions. The best speakers are 
unable to warm over their old speeches, like boarding- 
house hash, so asto make them palatable to their au- 
diences. Therefore it would seem that the idea of the 
Congress occurred to Mrs. Wilbour, the President of 
Sorosis, at exactly the right time. This movement 
seems to indicate a widening out of the whole question 
laterally, so as to take in a large proportion of the 
intellectual women of the country. It leaves the suf- 
frage question just where it was, but it shows in what 
women really are interested. 

The tableau upon the platform, with its pretty 
scenic background, was remarkable in many respects. 
It perhaps represented more brains than any group of 
women that has ever before assembled in this country. 
The venerable white heads added dignity and even 
pathos to the picture. Miss Elizabeth Peabody was 
there, who, though a maiden lady, looks like the 
grandmother of Boston. It was very touching to see 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage, with weak and trembling steps, 
assisted to her place by the aid of a friendly arm. Her 
face beamed with gladness that she had been spared 
to see this day. I noticed, also, Mrs. Tracy Cutler and 
Catherine E. Beecher, who both belong to the veteran 
corps. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, as trenchant, 
and pugnacious, and witty as usual, was at her post, 
her massive head crowned with silvery hair, like 4 
wreath of exquisite white roses. She is a charm- 
ingly picturesque figure, and generally amuses and 
entertains you most when you agree with her the least. 
There were present women writers, editors, preachers, 
doctors, speakers, and philanthropists, without num- 
ber. Julia Ward Howe was there, with her somewhat 
world-weary face, but her cultured and finished speech 
makes the commouest thing she says sound memorable. 
Among the divines were Mrs. Celia Burleigh, Mrs. 
Hanaford, Mrs. Cooper Bristol, and Augusta Chapin. 
We had all heard of these women, and it was pleasant 
to have them before us where we could look at them at 
our leisure. The handsome face of Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker was enshrined in a dainty blue bonnet, show- 
ing conclusively that no incompatibility exists between 
reform and millinery. Lucy Stone beamed over the 
whole scene, like a matronly full moon. Lilian Edgar- 
ton, Mrs. Corbin of Chicago, Phoebe Couzins, Mrs. 
Woolson, Mary E. Eastman, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Wil- 
bour, and many others I have not space to mention, 
afforded opportunity to study our most characteristic 
types of American women. 

Mrs. Livermore presided, and ruled the scene with 
her eagle glance, and quick, imperative mode of 
speech. Every difficulty in her path was surmounted 
by sheer force of genius. Her little impromptu ad- 
dresses were the perfection of all such efforts. When 
a thought occurred to her she rose and gave it forth 
with such unequalled eloquence, wit, and pathos, that 
the audience was in her hands like clay in the hands 
of the potter. I think on this occasion Mrs. Liver- 
more was at her best, and to see her at her best is cer- 
tainly something to remember. The ardent enthusi- 
asm of her nature is perfectly controlled, and she un- 
derstands what so few women do understand—how to 
get the maximum of effect out of the effort she puts 
forth. 

The papers read embraced a wide range of subjects, 
mostly of the social and domestic order. Among them 
were the Inviolate Homestead, Enlightened Mother- 
hood, the Relation of Woman to her dress, Higher Ed- 
ucation of Women, Woman in Art, Woman in Litera- 
ture,etc. There were impractical theories broached, 
no doubt, as usual, but the papers as a whole were 
fresh and original, and both helpful and suggestive to 
women seeking for higher knowledge. 

Out of this initial Congress has come the Society for 
the Advancement of Woman, which proposes to hence- 
forth hold a yearly meeting of the same character. 
What is the good of all this? may be asked. To which 
I answer, that it is a new and attractive phase of the 
Woman Question, that irrepressible theme destined to 





disturb the repose of future, as it has of past, genera- 
tions. All such occasions are largely composed of 
words which leave no tangible results, but each word 
is a winged seed borne away by the wind to plant 
new hope and faith in waiting hearts. 

OCTOBER 20, 1873. 





AN ENRAGED DARWINIAN. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Diageo has been made, and often justly, 


of those who oppose the Darwinian hypothesis 
from the ground of theology, that they manifest a 
certain irritability foreign from the true scientific 
stand-point. They seem sometimes to be angry with 
other men for accepting this theory; and meet it with 
dislike rather than argument. If this has hitherto 
been the case, it seems to us that the current has now 
turned in the opposite direction. Mr. Darwin himself 
is usually candid and cool, but his supporters are be- 
coming quite intolerant of dissent. If a man objects 
to this revolutionary theory on grounds of religion, he 
is instantly called a bigot; if on grounds of philosophy, 
he is stigmatized as behind the age; if he is a scientific 
man, his rank in science is at once called in question. 
So that if the Darwinians have been persecuted in the 
past, it is they who have now assumed the position of 
dictators, and treat in asomewhat supercilious way all 
who refuse to accept this theory of an evolved world. 

The most striking recent instance of this tone is to 
be found in a paper in the Popular Science Monthly for 
October. It isan article on Agassiz, by ‘ John Fiske, 
recently lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard Univer- 
sity.” Mr. Fiske’s qualifications for a philosophical 
discussion, as given by himself, appear to be, that 
having made up his mind on a disputed theory, he 
loses all interest in its discussion. He says, in regard 
to the proposition that the human race is descended 
from lower animal forms, that it ‘is so completely 
wrought in with my whole mental structure, that the 
negation of it seems to me utterly nonsensical and 
void of meaning.”’ He adds, with much naiveté, I 
doubt if my mind is capable of shaping such a nega- 
tion into a proposition which I could intelligently 
state.” 

Such are Mr. Fiske’s qualifications, as he describes 
them, for replying to Agassiz’s views concerning the 
Darwinian theory. And, indeed, he fully justifies this 
judgment on his own mental constitution, by his mode 
of argument in this paper. Having stated at the out- 
set that “on this subject my mind was so thoroughly 
made up thirteen years ago, that the discussion of it, 
as ordinarily conducted, has long since ceased to have 
any interest for me,” he naturally spends a very small 
part of his article on the points at issue. Out of twelve 
pages, the first seven are occupied in depreciating the 
scientific character of Agassiz. He admits, to be sure, 
that Agassiz’s contributions to geology, paleontology 
and systematic zoology, have placed him in a very high 
rank among contemporary naturalists. But then, in 
Mr. Fiske’s opinion, Agassiz is not as high as Darwin, 
and not higher than ten other gentlemen who accept 
the Darwinian theory. Moreover, he judges him to be 
“lamentably deficient in his ability to discern the hid- 
den implication of facts,’ which phrase probably 
means that he does not accept the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis. Agassiz ‘‘generalizes,’’ that must be admitted, 
he is not a mere collector of facts, but then he gen- 
eralizes in an unscientific or non-scientific way. Mr. 
Fiske informs us, to our surprise, that ‘‘The general- 
izations which have preoccupied Prof. Agassiz’s mind 
are purely theological or mythological in their na- 
ture.” * Above all things,’’ Agassiz “is a devotee of 
what is called natural theology.” ‘This preference of 
theological over scientific considerations once led 
Prof. Agassiz to use language very unbecoming in a 
professed student of Nature.” Looking with alarm 
for this unbecoming language, we find that he said 
seven years ago, that he “ preferred ” one theory to an- 
other. This remark, says Mr. Fiske, ‘‘ was one of the 
most degrading which a scientific lecturer could make. 
A scientific lecturer has no business to have prefer- 
ences.”” So Mr. Fiske has not been able to forget or 
forgive it. 

The reason for this sort of attack seems to be that 
the writer in the Scientific Monthly fears that the 
authority of Agassiz as a scientific man may have too 
much weight against the Darwinian theory. The 
prestige of his name may lend a force to his objections 
which his arguments are not entitled to. 

The immediate occasion of this assault on the de- 
voted student who has given his life and all his powers 
to awaken and cultivate the study of natural science 
in our midat, is, that the Tribune newspaper, in order 
to sell its extras, published Agassiz’s lecture with a 
heading intimating that Agassiz himself had demolish- 
ed the Darwinian hypothesis. No doubt Agassiz dis- 
liked such an announcement no less than Mr. Fiske, 
but on the latter it seemed to produce an extraordin- 
ary effect. ‘‘ Upon me,” he says, “ the effect was such 
as to make me lay down my paper, and ask myself, 
Can it be that we have, after all, a sort of scientific 
pope among us? Has it come to this?’ ete. And then 
he proceeds, in a fever of excitement, to show that 

‘The Lion is no such great things after all.” 

He is very much afraid that the great scientific rep- 
utation of the Professor may exercise an undue in- 
fluence against Darwin. Hence, he hastens to under- 
value it, and to prove how very unsound, unwise and 





unreliable Agassiz is. As to the Darwinian hypothesis, 
Agassiz knows nothing about it. When he “asks us to 
believe that species have come into existence by a 
special creative fiat, and not through the operation of 
what are called natural causes, his request is mere in- 
anity and nonsense.” His expressions are “empty 
phrases.’’ Mr, Fiske speaks of Agassiz as “shirking” 
questions, using “grandiloqueit phrases; as being 
‘“dumb and helpless ’’ before some question which Mr. 
Fiske puts to him. Agassiz’s arguments are only ex- 
pressions of fear and dislike; he has been irretrievably 
plunged into “a direful catastrophe;” he 1s *‘hope- 
lessly behind the age;’’ he has not the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the development theory; he is “ not 
as interesting as Max Miiller;’’ he is rather “ tedious 
and dry ;” his expositions of embryology are common- 
place; he is only attacking a man of straw; and, 
finally, he is no better qualified for discussing Darwin- 
ism ‘than a child is qualified for improving the meth- 
ods of the integral calculus.” 

Is this the proper way for men of science to treat 
each other? Here is a man who has devoted his life to 
the study of Nature; who has been one of the mort 
patient, untiring and successful of investigators; who 
refused the highest position offered him in Europe in 
order to give himself toadvancing science in our land; 
the friend of Cuvier and Humboldt; who, at thirty, 
was member of nearly every scientific academy of 
Europe, and Doctor of Laws in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Dublin; the author of numerous works 
in science, all the result of personal and original re- 
search. This man, with such a history, and after a life 
of such splendid labors, differs from Mr. Fiske in re- 
gard to what is not science, but only hypothesis; and 
this shower of abuse is hurled at him! The only excuse 
is that the writer is so angry that he does not know 
what he says. ‘ Furor arena ministrat.’’ He finds it 
intolerable that a man of influence should deny the 
truth of a theory which he, Mr. Fiske, has had “so 
wrought into his mental structure that its negation 
seems to bim nonsensical.” 

Because Agassiz, or any other great man, or a thou- 
sand other learned men, reject the hypothesis of Dar- 
win is, of course, no reason for our denying it, any 
more than because Darwin, Gray, Wyman, Huxley 
and the others enumerated by Mr. Fiske, accept it, is 
any reason for our believing it. Because Agassiz is 
an eminent man of science, it does not follow that he 
is necessarily right in this instance. But his past ser- 
vices ought at least to have saved him from this sort 
of tirade, at least from any one who professes to respect 
science. The labors of a life, and such contributions 
made to knowledge, ought to command thus much of 
respect; and the man who refuses to pay it shows 
thereby that he cares more for his own opinions than 
he does for the cause of science. 

We have looked through Mr. Agassiz's lectures, as 
published in the Tribune extra. We have found noth- 
ing there about Darwin or the doctrine of Evolution, 
except a few calm expressions of dissent when the 
occasion made it necessary. The object of these lec- 
tures was not controversy, but instruction. They go 
over a vast field of zoology; aud merely intimate the 
lecturer’s view that the facts stated do not support the 
doctrine of transmutation of species. There is ab- 
solutely nothing either in the statements made by 
Agassiz or his manner of making them to justify this 
assault by the “recent lecturer on Philosophy at 
Harvard University.”’ 

The attack is made, not in the interest of science, but 
of metaphysics. Darwinism, at present, is meta- 
physics, and not science; at least if we may accept the 
statement of Mr. Lewes, himself, we believe, an ad- 
vocate of the theory of evolution. In his work on 
Aristotle, Lewes says that a scientific hypothesis, not 
verified by experiment, is not science, but metaphysics. 
The theory of transmutation of species has not been 
thus verified, consequently it is only metaphysics. 
Seience, on the other hand, results from three processes 
of thought, and is not complete till the third step is 
taken. These three are (1) observation of facts; (2) 
generalization, which infers a law from those facts; 
(3) verification of the law by experiments. The last 
step being wanting to the Darwinian theory, it remains 
as yet an unscientific because unverified hypothesis. 

Why, then, is the Darwinian doctrine so acceptable 
to many men emiuent in science? Because, if we may 
judge from their statements, it satisfies the natural 
mental desire for simplicity and unity; and also be- 
cause it is fruitful in explanations. But the first is no 
reason for accepting it; since, as Mr. Fiske has assured 
us with great energy in this very article, “a scientific 
inquirer has no business to have preferences,”’ for “the 
end of scientific research is the discovery of truth, and 
not the satisfaction of our whims or fancies.”” The de- 
sire for simplicity has been a frequent obstacle to the 
progress of truth, causing premature and one-sided 
generalizations. The processes of nature are apt to be 
complex, and not simple. Mr. Fiske calls the remark 
attributed to Agassiz by a reporter of ‘“‘a preference” 
for one theory over another, ** unbecoming” and “ de- 
grading.’”’ But why is it more degrading to prefer a 
theory because it seems enobling and elevating, than 
to prefer another theory because it seems to tend to 
simplicity and unity? No one who accepts the theory 
of evolution accepts it because it is proved to be true, 
for it is not so proved; he accepts it because he prefers 
it, as simplifying the aspect of nature, and as giving a 
plausible explanation of obscure phenomena. But 
these grounds are metaphysical rather than scientific; 
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they belong to the systematiSing action of the intellect. 

No doubt the theory of elution does answer many 
difficult questions, and ex;Nain many facts hitherto 
obscure. But explanation i¥not proof. The Ptolemaic 
theory as fully explaines’ the movements of the 
heavenly bodies as did the pernican. We frequently 
notice in the history of tho:¥;bt that a system becomes 
suddenly and widely attra¢iive by the easy explana- 
tion which it offers of nume#)us troublesome questions, 
but is afterward found to ix unsatisfactory because it 
omits or contradicts other *:cts and truths. So it may 
be, or may not be, at last, with the theory of evolution 
as applied to biology. Meaztime, it is quite premature 
to consider it, either becatse of its simplicity or be- 
cause of its fertility in expl*uations, as being more than 
probable. , 

The excitement and bitSerness of Mr. Fiske in this 
article illustrate what M*. Herbert Spencer has re- 
cently so well described fi his account of the anti- 
theological bias. The man of science is calm, like Na- 
ture, whom he loves and serves. The man of theory is 
violent, and puts personal feeling into his argument. 
In opposing theology, Mr. Fiske becomes as bigoted 
and bitter as any Theologian. ‘Not all are free,” 
says Schiller, “ who scoff af fetters.”’ 





MORI?'URUS. 
BY RACHE;. POMEROY. 
te to me yet before the end, 
Before eternity’s surprise 
| Eclipse the question im my eyes, 
Before death's tardy wisdom make me wise ;— 
A little moment, Friend, 


Sit by me as you used to sit, 

Lay on my head your sacred hands, 

Lay on my heart your sweet commands, 

Let me be wholly bound with those dear bands 
Did once our natures knit. 


Into your sanctity, I pray, 

Receive my soul, Madonna mine; 

Sprinkle me with the dew divine, 

Pour on these wounds the healing oil and wine— 
This lump of withered clay. 


You were the single God-lit spark 

That early to my dimness came ; 

The sole, invariable flame 

That put my purblind shallowness to shame— 
Glowing athwart my dark. 


Beneath your will my own lay bare; 

Its tender potencies grew such 

I quaked beneath their holy touch. 

Sometimes it seems you might have made me much— 
Was there so little there? 


You woke my thought to worthier aim, 
You drew me out of self to see— 
Awhile—the hem of Deity; 

And if I lost it, groping waywardly, 

And lost you—mine the blame! 


Not yours, Beloved, blame but me, 

Who flutter, a mistaken speck, 

Who drift, undone, a storm-torn wreck ; 

The tempest wrenching rotten spar and deck, 
Anchorless, out to sea. 


Wherefore come quick : the sequel nears. 

I pant to feel—woman, I must— 

Fate owes it to this baffied dust— 

The effluence of your womanhood august, 
Your kiss, your droppitg tears! 


To sigh: ‘** Farewell ’’—albeit forever; 
To catch: “ God bles: you ;” then to go, 
And through the aching ages know 
I still shall hotly call and crave you so, 
Shall seek, and find you never. 


For in those seon-spira!s far 
How should I, weakling, win the grace— 
Grown sore impatient for your face— 
To climb the dizzy lader-rounds of space, 
And scale your beckoning star? 


Will you not unaware have fied, 

Evanishing again, agsin 

Before my dream, beyond my ken, 

My lost Love now, p:y Tantalus-longing then,’ 
Alway dim world’s abvad. 














CHESTNUTTING. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


HE Reverend Hugh Scott was not a Scotch- 
man, in spite of his name; a name only of adop- 

tion. He was as real aud genuine a Yankee as any 
representative of the character in fiction or drama, 
though he used none o/ its dialect, and offered none 
of its distinctive aspects. Neither was he that inter- 
esting personage, a consumptive young minister, in 
spite of his thin, clear face, with its clean-cut aquiline 
profile and almost hectic flush on either high cheek- 
bone. His keen gray eye had no lanquor in its spar- 
kle; his lithe, active figure no want of vigor or endur- 
ance. When he came to Crawford he took the little 
country village by storm; his first sermon kept all the 
old farmers awake to thé very end, though it was deep 
summer, and haying time, and all the big flies, aided 
by a score of lost bu‘able-bees, droned about the 
church windows and bumped their heads against the 
high panes, with the same narcotic effect they had 
done for years and years. It was a short sermon, it is 
true, but it tingled with life, and who would not 
he a brief blaze than a long-smouldering 
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Even the boys in the gallery forgot to whittle the 
benches, and fee) the marbles in their pockets, and 
spear the aforesaid flies with pins; for there was 
something for them, too, in the sermon; there was a 
boy inside that man in the pulpit, and he shook hands 
with them in a spiritual sense. Joe Brooks said he 
was “bully.”” It was very wrong and disrespectful of 
Joe, first, to use slang, and then to apply it to a minis- 
ter; and I ought to have told him so, for it was in my 
Sunday-school class he said it; but I only laughed. 
Such is the weakness of human nature! I am sure 
there was less ‘‘ meetin’ seed”’ chewed that day, and 
less flirting done in the choir, and less nodding in the 
pews than had been done for thirty years; which was 
a good thing, if a church is not to be used for those 
purposes—about which opinions may differ ;—they do 
about most things. The only person who did not at 
once accept the new minister and his sermon was 
Rachel Adams, the doctor’s daughter. She never 
agreed with anybody, and she said “stuff” when I 
went into raptures. 

They say that people generally find their level in a 
place where they have always lived; that there at 
least they pass for what they really are. If this is 
ever true, it was not true about Rachel. I don’t think 
anybody in Crawford really knew her but her father 
and I. She was not an attractive person, to begin 
with; she had no ‘‘ magnetism,”’ or whatever it is that 
makes some women irresistible to almost all they 
meet; nor had she that sweet, cordial, loving manner, 
so sure to open other hearts with the openness of its 
own. She was not sympathetic; pity she had in abun- 
dance, but it was not pity that overflowed at the eyes, 
quivered in the lips, cooed in the voice, seeming to feel 
your sorrows, and your troubles, and your keen re- 
grets and miseries, almost as if they were mutual. 
Rachel’s pity meant flannels, and food, and fire, and 
savory meats, and pungent advice! Moreover, she 
was not pretty; her face was square, resolute, sensi- 
ble; not even the charm of beautiful eyes, which can 
shed their own luster even over wrinkles and decay, 
softeued it; for her eyes were useful, common-place 
gray eyes, much better to do fine darning and shirt- 
making than Fanny Lane’s lovely dark ones, with 
long melancholy lashes (only hair after all!), but, oh! 
not half so bewitching and delightsome to see. Her 
nose was thick, her mouth large, with somewhat 
coarse, full lips; once in a while it was very sweet 
when she smiled, oftener it was sarcastic. Her hair 
was nice, smooth, common-colored brown hair, always 
in place, never well—that is fashionably—dressed, and 
her dress was never conspicuous for anything, not even 
for good taste. What shall I do with her? Was there 
ever a more impracticable heroine? But I loved Ray 
Adams, for I knew her; she was abrupt, uncivil some- 
times; roughin speech and manner, but sweet at heart 
and sound; a woman to rely on in life or death; with 
a real girl's scorn, fierce and uncharitable, fur shams 
and shows of every kind. People who did not walk 
according to rule—ber rule—were set down as useless 
and abominable; a motherless girl you might know; 
and still a girl, though now she was twenty-nine years 
old, and had brought up those four boys from their 
mother’s death and kept them and her father’s house 
in the best of order. Now the boys were scattered, all 
but Harry, and he was twelve years old. 

How I did wish Ray would get married, but I might 
as well wish the sky to fall. She always made me 
think of a chestnut, all prickles outside, all clear 
sweetness within, even velvet-lined, after you once 
dare the keen thorns and get inside. I wonder who 
first opened a chestnut burr? Probably nobody but 
the frost, for no man would adventure it unless sure 
of the contents; and there had no frost come to Ray 
yet. I began to despair of it! 

In spite of her minority of one, Mr. Scott settled in 
Crawford, and began his career there in a singular 
way. He would not board, though the three deacons 
all held out friendly hands and offered him their best 
chambers, and five “ widder-women” made the same 
advances. He bought a queer little house that had 
been the shoe-maker’s shop for years, till old Jacques 
died and the “store” began to keep sale shoes as well 
as plows, potatoes, groceries, dry-goods, crockery, 
and the post-office. This house was small, of course, 
but it had two rooms and aloft. Mr. Scott shingled it 
with his own hands in the manner of a master work- 
man. ‘Couldn’t ha’ done it no better myself,” was 
the universal masculine verdict. Then he put in new 
window-frames and sashes, with clear, large glass in- 
stead of the little, green, knotty panes that were good 
enough to light Jacques’s cobbling. He built a close 
porch about the door that opened into the front room, 
country fashion, and won golden opinions of one car- 
penter who tried to cheat him on the lumber and 
found he could n’t doit. Then he mended the chim- 
ney, and the back door, long off its hinges, so it could 
be used; and he cut two windows in the gables of the 
loft, which loft he made his sleeping place, having 
furniture as simple as that of a camp-tent in war-time. 
He did have to buy the green blinds, a concession to 
human weakness we all rejoiced at; but he put them 
up and painted the house, all over, a sort. of warm 
cream-color. ‘‘ Pooty as a picture!” old Deacon Slade 
said. 

What a busy man he was! and what fun we had 
when he got through, which was far along in October, 
for he had to write his sermons beside, though he did 
refuse to make pastoral calls till he had “a point of 
departure,” as he said; but when the first sewing so- 





ciety met at Mrs. Slade’s we all stared out of the win- 
dows, in a way very detrimental to our work, at Mr. 
Scott’s house opposite; for the porch-door had a 
knocker on it, there was a white curtain across the 
lower half of the loft window, and there was smoke 
coming out of the chimney. The minister was evident- 
ly at home at last. But did n’t we talk it and him 
over, as only sewing societies can? 

“He’s a master-hand to work, I do say for it,” 
drawlei old Mrs. Bivins; ‘ but I don't feel as though 
*twas jest the thing for a minister to be a doin’.” 

“Saint Paul made tents, though,” I meekly sug- 
gested. 

“Well, what ef he did? them was Scripture times; 
I hope you ain ’t a Second Advent, Angeliny Fox!” 

I really couki n’t see the connection, but I accepted 
Mrs. Bivins’s remarks in silence. Meek little Mrs. 
Slade changed the subject. 

“Well, he did give us a most an excellent discourse 
Sabbath day.’”’ So then we picked the sermon to pieces, 
and having dismembered that, and found fault with 
it, and praised it, and disagreed about it, we all re- 
turned to the minister’s new house. We wondered 
where he would sleep, on what sort of a bed, and who 
would make it for him; we guessed where he would 
have his study, and how it would be furnished; we 
speculated about his food, his fire, his raiment. It was 
a comfort to find out, on Mrs. Bivins’ authority, that 
Jacques’s wife, a bright, wilted little old French- 
woman, was to do his ‘washing; but who would wash 
his dishes? and who would cook for him? Would he 
plant the quarter acre of garden next Spring, or 
would he let it out on shares? Would he burn kerosene, 
or candles? How could he make bread, and pies, and 
cake, and pickles, and preserves, all alone there? And 
oh! dreadful thought, would he ever get married if 
once he got into this old bachelor way of life? Nobody 
knows how a sewing society can talk till they have 
been there. We had been in want of topics for some 
time, and here was a new one. While old Parson 
Pennifeather lived we knew just as well what to ex- 
pect of him, week in and week out, as we did of the 
clock on the steeple. We knew his white stockings 
(for he wore knee-breeches to his death) would glim- 
mer across the green at seven o’clock every Thursday 
night, like a pair of irresponsible legs taking a walk 
by themselves; we measured the lengthening of the 
days by the gradual revelation of the venerable figure 
those legs upheld; we knew just where certain expres- 
sions came in his long prayers, like mile-stones on a 
turnpike. When he said, “and for Parthians, Medes 
and Elamites, for the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia; for Jews, 
Gentiles and unbelievers, for heathen lands and the 
isles of the sea we beseech thee,”’ etc., there was a stir 
among the children, and their elders stood on the 
other foot, for that was half-through; and when he 
came to—‘‘ and now we pray thee, thou blessed and 
only Potentate,” we all rustled, the old ladies settled 
their bonnets, and the young ones drew long breaths 
of relief, for that was the end nearly. When he died 
at last we almost felt obliged to him, there was so much 
to say about his sickness, and the funeral, and what 
would become of the widow; but after all, these topics 
were tame compared with the new minister and his 
manners, for who ever before heard of & minister be- 
having like this? Besides, we knew very well he had 
been huckleberrying four times with a parcel of 
boys—Harry Adams for one—and they all endorsed 
Joe’s slangy approbation; he had been out on the 
mountain with a gun and shot some birds for Mrs. 
Pepper, the dress-maker, who was just getting well of 
typhoid fever ; he had been in a boat, fishing,on Swallow 
Pond; and gone after water-lilies, too, and given them 
to Fanny Lane. But then he did preach such sermons; 
and when the fever set in in September, as it is very 
apt to do in our country villages, he had watched and 
prayed with the sick (and nursed one man through, the 
doctor said) as no minister ever had done before in 
Crawford; and somehow or other everybody seemed 
to love him—except Ray Adams; and all she ever said 
was she “did hate to see a minister eccentric.” But 
that night of the sewing society, when it was too dark 
to work any more, and we were called in to tea, there 
was Mr. Scott, sure enough, and Deacon Slade asked 
him to ask a blessing. I wonder if anybody ever 
asked just such a one before! First he gave a long 
look at the table; it was fairly loaded down with 
seven kinds of cake, cold ham, cold tongue, pickles, 
preserves, smoking-hot biscuit, rye short-cakes, fresh 
wheat bread, crackers, honey, cheese, smear-case, 
dried beef, and fresh apple pies. Mrs. Slade was a 
great housekeeper. As I said, Mr. Scott overlooked 
the table, and then he said, 

“Lord, may we eat and drink to thy glory, remem- 
bering that we must glorify thee in our bodies by 
temperance, and defile not the temple of the Holy 
Ghost by greed or carelessness in our food, or envy in 
our souls. Amen.” 

We all looked scared, and were half-afraid to eat our 
supper. Mr. Scott took some crackers and milk and 
some stewed peach. I thought Mrs. Slade would have 
cried because he would not eat any more; but he 
laughed, and made her laugh, telling her it was quite 
as bad to kill people with kindness as with a gun; and 
he had just got his house done, and his Sunday sermon 
written, so he wasn’t ready to be killed even by her; 
moreover, crackers and milk and peaches were good 
enough for a king to eat any day. He did make a 
pretty good meal of them. 
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After tea the men came in, as usual; but, somehow, 
tthe evening was not nearly as stupid as it had been al- 
‘ways before. Mr. Scott talked to everybody except 
(Ray; and he could n’t talk to her, for she sat all the 
evening by Deacon Slade, shouting into his ear-trump- 
et. She said, going home, if she did hate anybody asa 
class it was deaf people. 

“You take a funny way of showing it!” said I. 

“That's my way, Nan. I know it is as wicked as 
can be to hate to talk to them, so I always do it.”’ 

Rachel would have made a good Catholic. But Mr. 
Scott—when we were all ready to go, he stood up ona 
cricket by the door, and said he had something to say. 
We all hushed directly. 

“Now, my friends, my house is done, and I want you 
all to see it; but it’s so small I’m afraid an ordinary 
house-warming would be too much for it altogether; 
60, if you please, I will ask you all to come and call 
next Saturday, and if there are three people init at 
once, they’ll have to go out at the back door, and let 
three more come in at the front; gentlemen and boys 
only can go up stairs, for the obvious reason that my 
stairs are a ladder; but I shall request them to report 
particularly to the ladies below what they see.” 

We all bad to laugh when he said this, for we were 
really full of curiosity to know what was up there, but 
bow did he know it? 

} “T have also a little request to make of the ladies. I 
know their kindness will wish to manifest itself in 
bringing me all sorts of good things to comfort my 
solitude, but I never eat pie, or cake, or preserves. I 
have a weakness for stewed fruit, and I am open to 
offers of bread, butter, and cheese in small quantities; 
but please consider I have a very little house, my dear 
friends, and a limited capacity for food, being only 
one man, without even a cat!—but I do wish some- 
body would give me a pretty kitten!” 


{ He said that just like a little boy, and we all laughed 


again, and Mr. John Eldridge spoke up, and said: 

*“‘T guess, Mr. Scott, you’ll be smothered with kittens 
‘if you don’t limit them somehow.”’ 

‘“‘Then if anybody has got any kittens to spare, sup- 
I’ve got a two- 
bushel basket, which I will set on my table, and if 
‘the kitties are labeled I can return them after I’ve 
chosen.” 


| Then we went home. This was Wednesday. Friday 
/I baked the least bit of a loaf of bread in a saucer, 


made a cottage-cheese in a tea-cup, and a pat of but- 
ter as big as a dollar, stewed three plums and put them 
‘in a tiny glass jar that once held cold cream. I thought 
I would be literal. Saturday I put all these in a tea- 
napkin laid in a bit of a Shaker basket, and laid a red 
leaf on top. What a splendid day it was! Crawford 
Street is very wide, with a strip of grass either side of 
the road, and a row of maples and elms, mixed, all the 
way for a mile straight along. Now the elms were all 
yellow, and though most of the maples were bare, a 
few still flamed with scarlet. The grass in front of 
Mr. Scott’s little house was covered with people when 
I got there, for I was late, and you heard a laugh every 
time anybody went in. I didn’t wonder when I got 
in, for there, in the tiny front room, right on his table, 
stood a big basket half full of kittens with cards tied 
‘round their necks—all but one that had a gay bit of 
red and blue ribbon, and it was the prettiest of all. 
Mr. Scott kept that one, and J knew Ray Palmer sent 
it; nobody else did, and she was not there. She said 
afterward that Harry begged it of her. 


N It would take too much time to tell all about the 


minister’s house. It was as neat asa pin, and he kept 
sit so as long as he lived in it. Mrs. Slade, who fur- 
‘nished him with bread and butter, said he had “ facul- 
‘ty.”” I guess he had. We had a good laugh over my 
contribution, and he put the red leaf in his button- 
“hole; he could do that, for I was a married woman, 
and he knew it would n’t do to show so much favor to 
any girl. My husband said he was “cute” in the full- 
‘est sense of the term, and I think he was. 
._ The next week we made a pic-nic to go after chest- 
‘nuts, over by Mad River, on to Mr. Slade’s farm. Our 
woods about Crawford were so full of chestnut-trees 
nobody minded letting people gather them. That was 
another splendid day; the trees on the bill-sides had 
‘not shed their leaves like those in the valley, and were 
all like flames of scarlet and gold, with here and there 
a dull crimson one like a shadow, and the oaks just 
tipped with scarlet and greenish bronze. We had two 
double teams, and six single ones; and, after a six mile 
wide, we were all hungry, but nobody would stop to eat 
till dinner-time. Some of the young men got polesand 
thrashed the great trees, some climbed up and shook 
the tops, and through the clear, soft air the nuts and 
burrs came down in a hard shower. We had to stand 
off, for a chestnut-burr is not pleasant falling on one’s 
head or hands. Rachel Adams and I kept together, 
‘for we always liked to be so; but, after talking a 
while we got so absorbed in gathering, we were still. 
Ifound a bunch of green burrs, and had to pound 
‘them open with a stone; but one I thought I never 
could get apart. I pricked my fingers a dozen times, 
‘and, at last, with one sharp blow, it opened, and there 
were three big, clean, shining chestnuts in their soft 
“nest. 

“That’s you, Ray, all over!’ I exclaimed; “ you’re 
just like that burr: people get their fingers pricked 
“whenever they come near you; but you’ll get pound- 
ed some day, my sweetheart, and then they’ll find out 
‘what you are—or somebody will!’ 

(To be continued.) 





COMFORT. 
BY ANNIE MATHESON, 


HEN some dear heart forgets to love, 
When some old friend is lost to sight, 
Yet we are not forsaken quite— 
Fear not, there is a God above! 


The world bas many hidden stings, 
Earth's sweetest joy has much of care— 
But we the Father’s love may share 

And nestle 'neath Almighty wings. 


God is our God for evermore— 

No fault in us can alter him ; 

His truth is light no doubt can dim, 
His love a sea without a shore! 








THE FIRST RESTORATION, 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


‘T T.is a fact almost unexampled in history, that 

a great nation, in the persons of its executive and 
legislative representatives, has sought out the exile 
Chambord, and implored him to accept the crown of 
his ancestors. Rarely is it that a prince, claiming a 
throne as a right, and having waited from early child- 
hood for the time to come when he might ascend it, is 
at last begged to assume royal power, and hesitates to 
answer the tempting prayer. Both the Napoleons 
forced themselves upon France; Louis Philippe ac- 
quired the throne as the result of a cabal of which he 
was the recognized candidate; and Louis XVIII. was 
imposed upon the country by a coalition of hostile 
armies. 

The prospect that a serious and formidable attempt 
will be made, early in November, to restore the Bour- 
bon line, in the Count of Chambord, lends a retrospec- 
tive interest to the only event in French history which 
bears any striking analogy to that which is anticipated ; 
and it is even necessary to comprehend the conditions 
under which the Bourbon Count of Provence returned 
to the reinstated throne of his brother, Louis XVI., after 
Moscow, and the abdication of Napoleon, in order 
fully to appreciate the course to be adopted and the 
concessions to be made by Chambord, at the critical 
moment which is rapidly approaching. For the basis 
of the second Bourbon Restoration must obviously be 
that of the first: for that precedent is the only guiding 
light which French statesmen have to go by in settling 
the contract between the king and the nation. In- 
deed, the Count of Chambord himself has more than 
once declared, that the charter granted by his great- 
uncle, Louis XVIIL., just before returning to Paris 
after an exile of a quarter of a century, must be the 
foundation of the pact between himself and “his 
faithful people.” 

The first Restoration, as is well known, succeeded to 
the turbulencies of the first Republic, and to the at 
once splendid and disastrous era of the first Napoleon. 
The Republic, by fierce divisions, the rise of successive 
factions, each of which in turn destroyed its predeces- 
sor, to bein turn destroyed by the faction which fol- 
lowed, wore itself out in these bloody contentions, and 
prepared the way for the military dictator. Napo- 
leon, striking at the right moment, became First Con- 
sul and then Emperor. For years he drained the re- 
sources of France to pursue a career of warfare the 
recollection of which has not yet ceased to dazzle 
mankind. But thus he made France the bugbear of 
Europe, and brought it to pass that the hand of every 
nation was against her, and hers against every nation. 
In this career he exhausted the nation; millions of 
men and of money were lost, and the land impover- 
ished. The natural, almost inevitable consequence of 
the fall of the Empire was the restoration of the Bour- 
bon heir; Republic and Empire had failed; the allies 
needed guarantees for the future; France craved rest. 
It was in the early spring of 1814 that the Count of 
Provence, with his brother, the Count d’Artois, and 
his nephews, the Dukes of Angouléme and Berri, set 
foot on French soil for the first time since the royalist 
“emigration.’”” He entered France behind the allied 
armies of England, Russia, Prussia and Austria, pro- 
tected and screened from his own subjects by a foreign 
force. After the departure of Napoleon for Elba, he 
took up his quarters at Compéigne, and was at that 
beautiful rural palace when the Czar, Wellington and 
Blucher were parading in Paris. Here the would-be 
king received a host of noble emigrés, who gathered in 
a crowd of brilliant old French names around him. 
Condé was there, and the De Rohans, Larochefoucauld 
and Montmorenci, Larochejaquelin and Chateaubri- 
and. Here, too, Louis of Provence deigned to receive 
the sycophantic submission and obeisances of the 
Municipality of Paris, just rid of an Imperialist sedile, 
and erstwhile ruled by Petion; here a deputation of 
the Legislative body sought him to lay the crown of 
Franoe at his feet. The Imperial Senate sat, mean- 
while, in sullen silence at the Palais Bourbon. Talley- 
rand limped in among these Conscript Fathers and 
harangued them; Abbé de Pradt stormed at and 
threatened them; Marshals with brand-new chapeaux 
talked bluntly to them. But the Senate would not 
budge; would not adjourn in a body to Compiégne 
and kneel down before the corpulent idol of reaction- 
ary France. The Senate wanted a Bill of Rights; and 
this even a majority of the deputies of the lower 
House were disposed likewise to demand. At first 
Louis, standing amid his courtiers, and leaning on the 
recusant Marshals, declared that he would not make a 





solitary concession. ‘‘The crown is mine,’ he said, 
smilingly, ‘‘absolutely and indefeasibly. It does not 
depend on the consent of the people. They have no 
right to catechise the king. It is for the king, not the 
people, to dictate terms.’’ Then, turning to the Mar- 
shals, whose lips, as has been well said, were scarcely 
unblackened from the biting of cartouches in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor, the good-humored prince said: 
“Trely upon you, messieurs. You are good patriots. 
I trust myself to your loyalty and your valor.” But 
the king had a greater power than the Legislature of 
stricken France, or the Municipality of volatile Paris, 
to reckon with. The Russian Czar Alexander, of all 
men, would scarcely be suspected of a love for consti- 
tutions; yet it was he who insisted that before Louis 
of Provence occupied the Tuileries he must give the 


French people constitutiona] guarantees. To this in- 
sistance, from this quarter, Louis perforce yielded. 
Alexander told him that he must reign, if at all, “* by 


a new title, and in virtue of a new compact.”” Even 
then Louis contemptuously threw aside the plan of a 
constitution tendered to him by the seigneurs of the 
Senate. Approaching Paris, he stopped at Saint 
Ouen; and from Saint Ouen he issued the famous 
manifesto named from that place. He consented to 
call together the two Chambers; and he laid down the 
basis of such a constitution as it pleased him to grant. 
This basis included an agreement to rule in unison 
with two representative Houses; to permit the nation 
to have a veto on taxation; to concede liberty of the 
press, under restrictions and censorship; to be ad- 
vised by a responsible ministry; to guarantee liberty 
of conscience; to make the judges immovable except 
on trial for misdemeanors; to admit the eligibility of 
all Frenchmen to civil office and military promotion; 
to grant a political amnesty; and to assure all prop- 
erty from confiscation. 

Napoleon took his departure from Fontainebleau 
for Elba on April 20th, 1814. Louis landed at Calais 
four days later. The “ Declaration of Saint Ouen” 
was made on May 2d. The allied armies evacuated 
France on May 30th. Finally, on the 4th day June, 
the king promulgated the ‘Constitutional Charter,” 
confirming the previous manifesto. The Charter em- 
braced the following formal articles of the organio 
constitution of the monarchy: Hereditary royalty; 
two Chambers—one elective, the other, that of the 
Peers of France, nominated by the king, and both 
having a veto on taxation and the right to discuss all 
laws; public and individual liberty, liberty of the 
press and of worship; the inviolability of property, 
even of the national property already sold; responsi- 
bility of ministers; the immovable tenure of the 
judges; the guarantee of the public debt, maintenance 
of pensions, the military honors both of the old and 
the new nobility, and that of the Legion of Honor, the 
cross of which, however, should bear the portrait of 
Henry IV. instead of that of Napoleon; the continu- 
ance of the “grand institutions’ of the Empire, the 
Council of State, the Court of Cassation, the Court of 
Accounts, and the University. Louis XVIII., more- 
over—and this is a fact worth noting—abolished the 
tri-color, and restored the white flag of the old régime 
as the standard of France. But he dared not restrict 
the suffrage, which remained as it had been under the 
Empire. The Code Napoleon was also retained, as in- 
deed it has been through all the governments which 
have ruled in France since the fall of its author. The 
king, it was remarked, signed the Charter with the 
lofty formula of Louis XIV.—‘ For such is our good 
pleasure’’; and with the royal signature was that of 
the Abbé de Montesquieu, his first premier under the 
new Constitution. It was this charter which Charles 
X., the successor of Louis, violated in 1830 by the fa- 
mous press ordinances, to which he was advised by 
Prince Polignac, and to which, also, he owed his ex- 
pulsion from the throne, and tbe long exile of his 
grandson, Chambord. 

The maxim that “bistory repeats itself’ was never 
more strangely exemplified than in the sequence of 
events since Louis Philippe abdicated in 1848. Like 
Louis XVI., Louis Philippe was the victim of a Paris- 
ian insurrection, though he happily escaped that 
monarch’s fate. A Republic succeeded Louis Philippe, 
as it had done Louis XVI., though the later Republic 
was far less bloody and anarchical than the first. The 
Presidency of Louis Napoleon was the consulship of 
Napoleon I. repeated; and the coup d'état of Decem- 
ber 2d, 1851, was the 18th Brumaire over again. The 
first Republic lasted five years, the second four; the 
first Empire lasted ten years, the second eighteen. 
Napoleon I. fell in consequence of two great military 
disasters, Moscow and Waterloo; Napoleon III. also 
fell in consequence of two great military disasters, 
Gravelotte and Sedan. Both, if the Count de Cham- 
bord is actually restored, will have been succeeded by 
a Bourbon Restoration, a return to the old order of 
things which existed before revolutions were known; 
the only difference being that in the later period, a re- 
publican interregnum has intervened between the 
Empire and the Monarchy. 

It now remains to be seen whether “the king,” 
should he be called to reign, will reaffirm the charter 
of the genial monarch who was called, from his sleek 
fatness, ‘‘ Louis the Oyster’’; and also whether he will 
be permitted, like Louis, to cast aside the tri-color flag 
under which the French have fought and prospered 
for more than half a century, and to bring back the 
white flag, with its symbolism of divine right, absolut- 
ism and priest-ridden government. 
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* OVERWHELMED.” 
BY MARIE BELL. 


HORNY the path I tread; 
Storm-clouds above my head ; 
Heavy the weight I bear; 
Crushing my load of care. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me thy dear face see! 


Fainting my weary heart, 
Aching with bitter smart. 
Failing my faith so small 
That the dear Lord knows all. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me thy dear face see | 


Shine thou into my soul! 

Say to the sick, ** Be whole!” 

Hear thou my sobbing plaint; 

Strengthen my trust, so faint. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me thy dear face see. 


Jesus! sweet Lamb of God! 
Though by all Heaven adored, 
Well dost thou know the strife 
Of this sad, mortal life. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me thy dear face see! 


Turn thou my nisht to day; 
Drive all my fears away ; 
Hold me upon thy breast: 
Hush every dou'»t to rest. 
Jesus! bend down to me. 
Let me thy dear face see! 





COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 
BY JOHN 8S. ¢. ABBOTT. 


HE most prominent man in France, perhaps 

in Europe, just now, is the Count de Chambord. 

There is another person, it 's said, who claims to be the 

legitimate Count. Under these circumstances the fol- 

lowing historic facts will y:robably be read with in- 
terest. : 

Louis XVIII. had no son. The crown consequently 
would pass, at his death, to his brother Charles. He 
had two sons. The cldest; Duke d’Angouléme, mar- 
ried the only daughter of I..uis XVI., the unfortunate 
princess who suffered so dreadfully in her captivity in 
the temple. They had no children. The second son, the 
Duke de Berri, married the }’rincess Caroline, of Naples. 

The first two children died in infancy. Their third 
child was a daughter, afterwards Duchess of Parma. 
As females could not reigs: in France, the Bourbon 
line would become extinct tinless the Duchess de Berri 
should give birth to a sow. All the Legitimists of 
France were exceedingly a!:xious for this event. 

In February, 1820, as the Duke de Berri was leaving 
the theater, in company with the Duchess, an assassin 
plunged a poniard to the hiit in his side. In the dark- 
ness the assassin fled, but was speedily arrested. The 
Duke felt only a violent blow. Bringing his haud to 
his side, he found the dagger sticking there. “Iam 
assassinated!’ he cried out. So sudden had the action 
been that the carriage, in which he had placed the 
Duchess, was but just beginning to move. The Duch- 
ess heard the dying cry of her husband. With a shriek 
she called upon the driver to stop. Leaping from the 
carriage, she caught the Duke in her arms. He had 
just drawn out the dagger, and the blood was gushing 
from the wound. 

“T am dead!” said the Duke. ‘Send for a priest. 
Come, dearest, let me die in your arms.” 

He was taken to an adjoining room and medical at- 
tendance soon arrived. Some one expressed to the 
Duchess the hope that the wound might not prove 
mortal. ‘No,’ said.the dying Duke, ‘I am not de- 
ceived. The dagger has entered to the hilt. Caroline, 
are you there?”’ 

““Yes, my love,”’ she replied, ‘and I will not leave 
you.” 

The Bishop of Chartres, confessor of Charles X., ar- 
rived, and had a few moments of private conversation 
with the dying man. The Duke then called for his in- 
fant daughter. She was soon brought in asleep. He 
placed his hand upon her head and said: “‘ Poor child! 
miy you be less unfortunate than the rest of your 
family.” 

One of the physicians, M. Boujon, endeavored to re- 
store circulation by sucking the wound. “ What are 
you doing?” exclaimed the Duke. “For God’s sake 
stop; perhaps the dagger was poisoned.” The chief 
physician, Dupuytren, as a last resource, endeavored 
to enlarge the wound, thatthe blood might flow ex- 
ternally. The Duke, his hand already clammy with 
the damp of death, clasped convulsively the hand of 
the Duchess as he bore the painful operation. 

“Spare me farther pain,” said he. Then, tenderly 
caressing his wife, he added, “ Caroline, take care of 
yourself for the sake of the infant you bear in your 
bosom.” His father, then Count d’Artois, subse- 
quently Charles X., and his elder brother, the Duke 
d’Angouléme, soon arrived, with other members of 
the royal family. 

In faint and dying accents the Prince inquired : 
“Who is the man who has killed me? I wish I could 
see him to inquire into his motives. Perhaps it is some 
one whom I have unconsciously injured. Would that 
I might live long enough to ask the king to pardon 
him. Promise me, my father, promise me, my broth- 
er, to ask of the king the life of that man.” 

Increasing difficulty of respiration warned the Prince 





that his last hour was at hand. <A few words, in whis- 
pered tones, were interchanged between the Duke and 
the Duchess. Soon after, two illegitimate children, 
who were born to him in London, when the family 
were all in exile, were brought in. He had ever recog- 
nized these children, and they had been tenderly cared 
for by both him and his amiable spouse. As the chil- 
dren knelt sobbing by the side of their dying father, 
whom they sincerely loved, he embraced them affec- 
tionately, and, turning to the Duchess, said: 

“T know you sufficiently, Caroline, to know that 
you will take care of these orphans after I am gone.” 

The Duchess, with true nobility of action, took her 
own child from the arms of its nurse, and, drawing 
those innocent but unfortunate little ones to her lap, 
teuderly caressed them, and said: ‘‘ Kiss your sister, 
my dears.” 

The dying man was evidently consoled by this gen- 
erous deed. He then fervently exclaimed: ‘OO my 
God, pardon me my sins! Pardon'me my sins, and 
pardon him who has taken my life.” 

Soon after this the King, Louis XVIII., arrived. 
“My uncle,” said the dying man, “‘ give me your hand, 
that I may kiss it for the last time. I entreat you, in 
the name of my death, to spare the life of the man 
who has killed me.” 

** You are not so ill as you suppose,”’ said the King. 
“We will speak of this again.’’ 

“ Ah?!’ sadly exclaimed the dying prince, ‘ you do 
not say yes. The pardon of that man would have 
softened my last moment.” 

He had hardly uttered these words ere he sank away 
and died. Louvel, the assassin, a brutal wretch, suf- 
fered upon the scaffold the penalty of his crime. 

On the 20th of September, 1820, seven months after 
the death of her husband, the Duchess de Berri was 
delivered of a son, the present Count de Chambord. 
The royalists welcomed the birth of this child with 
every demonstration of joy. Not long after this, 
Charles X. succeeded to the throne. All the Legiti- 
mists of France and of Europe recognized the young 
Count de Chambord, who was then called the Duke of 
Bordeaux, as the lawful heir to the throne. The Duke 
d’ Angouléme waived his rights in favor of his nephew. 

When the King and Court fled, before the revolution 
of 1830, the Duchess and her child, who was then about 
ten years of age, were in the large party of royal fugi- 
tives which the royal guard were conducting to the 
coast. At midnight, amidst a scene of great conster- 
nationat Rambouillet, the King abdicated the throne in 
favor of bis grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, whom 
he proclaimed as king, with the title of Henry V. It 
was too late for compromise. More than forty years 
have since passed away. During that time the Count 
de Chambord has been an exile, while France has 
passed through the changes of a monarchy, a provis- 
ional government, a republic, an empire, and another 
provisional government. The wheel of fortune, thus 
ever turning, may again place the Count de Chambord 
upon the throne of his ancestors. 
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TRUST IN GOD IN TIME OF DISTRESS. 
Fripay EVENING, Oct. 31, 1873. 

“Thy shoes shall be iron and brass, and as thy days, so shall 

thy strength be.” 
HIS is the blessing of the old patriarch upon 
Asher. Although it is very short, it is all-con- 
taining; and perhaps it was never more applicable 
than it is in times such as those in which we are living 
—times of great darkness, great business distress, great 
actual losses, and great fears of things tocome. It is 
impossible that there should be such a general shaking 
and upturning in the affairs of the community with- 
out unfolding a vast train of social and domestic 
suffering. It disturbs everything from its foundations; 
it takes everything from its accustomed channels; and 
people feel as though they were driven off from the 
coast by storms, and were lost at sea; and they hardly 
know which way to look, or what to do. 

Under such circumstances men come back again to 
the Word of God. They feel the need of some sus- 
taining power; some influence that shall be higher 
than man’s strength; a will that shall be more than 
their will. And it is in just such times as these that 
the promises of God’s word shine out in their reality, 
and show themselves in their true power. How many 
brethren there are who in times of prosperity never 
feel the need of God with them, but who in times of 
adversity callout to him! As a child in the daylight 
plays, and has po special consciousness of its need of 
its parents, but in the night and in the darkness 
is frightened, and calls lustily for its father and 
mother; so men in prosperity hardly feel their need of 
God, but when trouble comes they realize how weak 
man’s strength is, and how needful it is that the hu- 
man soul should be able to reach up and stay itself on 
the arm of God. 

Now, of the troubles which come upon men, a great 
many are from real, unfevealed, secret, interior sources 
of grief and trial; nevertheless, fear quickened by the 
imagination is very apt to multiply the number of 
troubles, and to flow along with probable lines or 
sequences, and to depict evils that may or may not 
come. And it would be a very great gain ip the mat- 








ter of prudence, and I think in the matter of enjoy- 
ment, if men could learn to say, ‘‘I shall live by the 
day.” If they could say, “{f will not borrow trouble 
for to-morrow—let to-morrow take care of the things 
of itself;’’ if they could put away all those phantasms, 
as they frequeutly prove themselves to be—mere 
creatures of the imagination, which oftentimes con- 
tain in them more trouble, more torment than all the 
realities to come—if they could do this, how much 
better it would be! Men suffer more from imaginary 
or fore-looking evils, than from real ones, a hundred 
fold. They suffer more from unnecessary causes than 
from urgent and real ones; although these are vehe- 
ment. If, therefore, men could train themselves to 
live upon the feeling that “sufficient unto the day is 
the ‘evil thereof;’’ if they could commit their souls to 
the hands of Him who loves them, who is their Provi- 
dence, who is their Leader, who is their Deliverer, who 
is their Saviour; if they could say, “For to-day, at 
any rate, I think I can sustain myself,’’ how much 
stronger and how much wiser would they be! And 
here stands this promise which was made to Asher, 
and which, although it was not specifically made to 
you and to mein these words, yet stands as the inter- 
pretation of the divine feeling—the promise, namely, 
‘** As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 

There are very few trials which we cannot bear 
when we come to them. There are very few evils that 
we fear which, when we reach them, are as bad as we 
thought they were. There are very few places where 
we fall down in weakness as we thought we should. 
God reveals himself to us. He makes some gracious 
provision for our necessity. He helps us. He is a 
present Help in time of need. 

Now, if this promise could go forth to all those 
Christian households that are afflicted with impending 
trouble, that see their plans all dissolving before ther, 
that behold the shakings that dre going on, and the 
overthrows that are taking place in the community; 
and if men but knew how to lean back on the strength 
of God and say to themselves, ‘‘As my day is my 
strength shall be; God will not lay a burden on me 
which he gives not strength to bear; he knows my 
frame; he knows that I am dust; and he will deal 
kindly and wisely with me’’—if such were the spirit 
with which men met their real losses, or their antici- 
pated losses, how much would adversity be shorn of its 
terrors! How much less suffering would there be! 

How many men who have gone through discipline, 
and who look back upon it, are able to say that they 
were unnecessarily disturbed; that their fears were 
weightier than there was any occasion for their being! 

When the disciples were rowing in the night, and 
the winds were high, and the vessel was tempest- 
tossed, they saw Christ walking on the sea toward 
them; and they cried out with fear. They thought it 
was a spirit; but it was the Saviour. They were seized 
with a paroxysm of terror; although that which was 
coming to them was alllove and allsuccor. The dark- 
ness, the waves, the winds, had no power in the pres- 
ence of Him who was advancing toward them; and 
yet they were paralyzed with fright. Even when he 
revealed himself, Peter, who was always rash and for- 
ward, asked that he might be permitted to come to 
him, and came down, and began his journey. A 
strange journey it was, every single step of which one 
would suppose would have converted him; but taking 
some steps, and beginning to sink, he cried, ‘Lord, 
save me, or I perish;” and the hand of Christ was 
stretched forth to lift him out of his faithlessness, his 
unotrust, his want of discernment, his fears; and he 
graciously saved him. 

Let as many as have need, to-night, of some staff to 
lean upon, remember the promises of God. They are 
Yea and Amen to every one whoneeds them. A pres- 
ent help in time of need is the Saviour; and he guaran- 
tees succor. So I think it is not presumption for any 
one tosay, “ As my day is, so my Lord will make my 
strength to be also. I can go as he leads, and I need 
not trouble myself about the future. When the next 
day comes, that will be provided for. If I can go 
through one day, that isenough.”’ All that lies beyond 
may be waited for; and we may trust God for all of it. 


Public Opinion. ; 


ENLIGHTENED MATERNITY. 
[From the Christian Intelligencer.) 


HE Women's Congress, held here and in Brooklyn 
last week, gave its attention to some practical matters 
of first-rate importance. Among these we can readily place 
that of ,“‘ enlightened maternity.’’ To rear offspring accord- 
ing to physical, mental, and moral laws, is the supreme prob- 
lem for every mother to try, at least, to solve with due intel- 
ligence and faithful conscientiousness. The laws of health, 
the laws of mind, and the laws of rectitude, are all for a sea- 
son, and that the formative season, intrusted to her adminis- 
tration. She presides over all these in such a helpful and 
intelligent way, if she be duly conscious of her responsibility, 
that the whole being of her child is molded into harmony 
with the divine constitution of the universe. 

When women shall hold conferences, conventions, or con- 
gresses, to consider all that is included in the words “ intelli- 
gent maternity,” they will be engaged in a work having a 
purpose so high that it must needs commend itself to the 
best order of Christian thought. That many well-meaning 
mothers do not know how to manage their children so as to 
foster their health or their morals must, we suppose, be con- 
fessed. Many know next to nothing of the commonest laws 
of health. Indeed, it was plainly asserted by a thoughtful 
lady at the Congress, as proved by the great number of deaths 
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of children between the ages of one and six years, that moth- 
ers are unive-sally ignorant of the first duty of maternity—a 
duty which they cannot share with another. Others are in- 
considerate of the relations between infancy, childhood, and 
manhood, and so lay no firm and fair foundations for the 
structure of character. Some depend wholly on quacks or 
quack medicines to overcome the results of injurious diet, 
and allow outside influences to reign with despotic authority 
over the entire domain of the domestic affections. Evil fash- 
ions, pernicious customs, and the power of captivating vice, 
are all permitted to cross the threshold of the family as 
though they were welcome guests and incapable of doing 
serious harm. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
(From the Churchman.) 


H® attachment of churchmen to the prayer-book 
is rather a mystery to “our brethren of other names.”’ 
They do not see why we should have a better book for public 
devotions than they could make. Sometimes they have tried 
to invent or compile liturgies and common prayers, but their 
success has not been satisfactory to themselves, and none 
have been found outside to accept their work. The puzzle, 
however, is easily solved. The present generation of church- 
men did not invent our present prayer-book. All the wisdom 
and devotion of the English and American Church, if in coun- 
cil now, could not compile such a book as we now have. In- 
deed, we dare not touch it in any small point, lest we should 
be drawn on to serious changes, which would, undoubtedly, 
impair its wonderful harmony and perfectness, In fact, the 
prayer-book is an inheritance, which has come down to us 
from we know not what remote ages. Our liturgy is essen- 
tially the counterpart of those which were in use in the apos- 
tolic ages. We conduct the worship of the Holy Communion, 
in the most important features, as it was conducted by the 
Church in those early ages, when inspiration was one of her 
obvious possessions. Most of our Collects, like gems gath- 
ered here and there, are evidently the crystal precipitations 
of minds filled with wisdom, and hearts instinct with the spirit 
of life; while our longer prayers are simple expressions of 
common needs, always recurring and never materially chang- 
ing. We would not impose the prayer-book on anybody; but 
it gives us especial pleasure when our outside brethren come 

in and share with us its riches and its comforts. 

THEOLOGICAL CHANGE, 
{From the Methodist.) : 


EV. DR. CHAPIN, speaking of New England 

theology, says, in the Christian Leader, “The truth is 

that while anybody can tell what orthodoxy was, nobody can 

‘tell what orthodoxy is.” He affirms the relaxation of the old 

creed generally. Of course by orthodoxy here is meant the 

Augustinian or Calvinistic dogmas, once considered so fun- 
damental in New England theology. 

We have been taken to task by an “ orthodox ” clergyman 
for intimating the same fact; but all observers, save the Cal- 
vinistic leaders themselves, see its truth, and can only won- 
der that any attentive spectator should doubt it. Nota few 
of the Calvyinistic journals, however, do perceive it, and seem 
profoundly concerned about it. Let them be comforted, for 
the essential, saving faith is not at all implicated in the fate 
of the distinctive metaphysics of Calvinism. Arminianism 
itself holds every one of the “doctrines of grace” taught by 
the old orthodoxy, aside from its’subtleties about predestina- 
tion. The quicker the old orthodoxy can be thoroughly Ar- 
minianized, in the way Methodism has been, the better, for 
not only its popular success, but for its saving power among 
the people. We congratulate the old orthodox communions, 
then, on the alleged change. ‘It is a process of emancipation 
from metaphysical shackles which would render them com- 
paratively helpless in the present age. The habitual preach- 
ing of the distinctively Calvinistic dogmas of the Westminster 
Catechism would now disperse almost any congregation in 
the United States, or at least would keep from their church 
doors all but born adherents. Can any man who knows the 
religious temper of the national mind doubt this for a mo- 
ment? If, then, the old orthodox denominations have any 
higher mission among us than the assertion of obsolete theo- 
logical metaphysics, if they have any appointed share in the 
great work of evangelizing our growing population, they 
may well be congratulated on the elimination of these ob- 
structive speculations. We believe they have a share in that 
work, and a grand one, and we rejoice in their growing fit- 
ness for it. 

RAILROAD MISMANAGEMENT. 
(From the Liberal Christian.) 

RE railroad corporations under any obligation to 
deliver their passengers at their destinations in any 
decent degree of conformity with their time-tables? Of 
course the interest of well-managed roads agrees so well with 
the public requirements that there is no general complaint 
to be made against them of failure to keep their published 
time-table promises. We have lately had occasion to go some 
dozen times, in the course of six. weeks, between Spring- 
field, Mass., and New York, and we have noticed with 
admiration the consummate accuracy of the time kept on 
this road. All the more painful has proved the unreliable- 
ness, as respects time, of the Connecticut River Road between 
Springfield, Mass., and Bellows Falls, Vt. Thrice in one week 
we have waited over an hour for the train to start; twice it 

has lost us the train to New York. 

When we think of two hundred and fifty passengers—many 
with children—detained, some over night, and all for weary 
hours, at a cost, probably, of many hundred dollars, we ask 
ourselves, is there no remedy for the bad management that 
thus trifles with the public convenience? We shall be told 
that the evil is chargeable to a desire to meet the public con- 
venience ; that it was waiting for trains far up the river that 
delayed the main train; that the fault lay with some ill-fur- 
nished railroad tributary too remote to be controlled; in 
short, that people suffer at one end of the line only to accom- 
modate people at the other end, and that the companies and 
not the public are the worst sufferers. Doubtless there is 
truth in this, and we think it not unlikelf that many explana- 
tions could be offered in mitigation of censure, so far as any 
particular company is concerned. 

But, spite of all, we shall have no better state of things, so 
far as the smaller lines are concerned, until some change is 
made by general railroad law, compelling all railroads to abide 
under penalties by their implied contract with the public. 
We can suggest no better protection than this, that every 
railroad should forfeit half the fare when it failed to deliver 
its passenger on time, and that half the fare being payable on 


~Gtarting, the other half should be collected only on the fwlfill- 





ment of the contract at the end of the journey. This, or a 
heavy penalty to be collected by a public prosecutor, for 
every failure, would soon bring the railroads to time. Noth- 
ing else will. The practical difficulties of collecting the fare 
would be a great objection to the first plan. But would not 
the advantages of giving the public some direct control over 
the roads and their management be worth the trouble ? 
TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 
(From the Watchman and Reflector.) 

V E believe it is a mistake to exempt church 

property in any form from taxation. It is notenough 
to say that the church is a blessing to the State. So is every 
good man. Many of our towns and villages have nothing more 
valuable in them than some of their refined families of broad 
culture and high-toned morals. It would be bad policy, how- 
ever, to exempt all such from local taxation. But the State 
has no more right to tax an unbeliever for the support of the 
Gospel—and that is what this exemption works indirectly— 
than Massachusetts formerly had to tax Baptists for the sup- 
ey of the Congregational * Standing order,”’ or England now 
1as to tax dissenters for the —oe of the established church. 
Further, the whole thing works badly, as every wrong prin- 
ciple always does. It is the policy of the Papists to accumu- 
late landed property. Before the Reformation, they had in 
England gotten into their hands, it is estimated, one-third of 
the landed estate of the kingdom. Violent revolution alone 
forced the Roman Catholic church in Mexico to disgorge those 
vast accumulations by which the State was kept poor. Italy 
is now seeking, by forms of law, to restore to the service of 
the people the wealth which was only fattening lazy ecclesi- 
astics. In Montreal alone over $4,000,000 of ecclesiasftcal 
pesgeete is exempted from taxation, two-thirds of which is 
1eld by the Papists. In eo the latter, a short time 
ago the poorest denomination, has already become the wealth- 
iest in church property, and it is steadi Pgs 3 on in the 
same direction with omnivorious greed. Ye say let us have 
this law which exempts church property repealed. Every 
consideration urges it. 








THE ART OF PREACHING. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher. De- 
livered before the Theological Department of Yale College. 
Second Series. New Yorx: J. B. Ford & Co. 

A System of Christian Rhetoric, For the use of Preachers and 
other Speakers. By George Winfred Hervey, M.A. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

About three yearsago, Mr. Henry W. Sage, of Brook- 
lyn, since become so noted as the founder of the Sage 
College for Women at Cornell University, established 
a Lectureship on Preaching in the Divinity School of 
Yale College, which, in honor of one of the great mas- 
ters of preaching, was named the Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship. At the request both of Mr. Sage and of 
the Theological Faculty, Henry Ward Beecher was in- 
duced to give his promise of serving as lecturer upon 
this foundation for three consecutive years. Two 
thirds of that promise have been already fulfilled, and 
the two series which have appeared of the Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching, are among the visible corrobora- 
tions of the fact. The first series was devoted toa 
treatment chiefly of “the personal elements which 
bear an important relation to preaching.” 

The second series of the Lectures, which were deliv- 
ered last spring, and which we now have in book- 
form, ‘deal with the auxiliary forces and external 
implements by which the preacher prepares the way 
for the sermon, or gathers up its fruit: the conduct 
of public service, of prayer-meetings, and of social 
gatherings of every kind; the function of music in 
public worship; the methods of dealing with new 
fields of labor; the direction of church-work in old 
communities,—in short a consideration of social and 
religious machinery as connected with preaching.”’ 
Accordingly the eleven lectures which make up this 
volume are upon the following specific topics :— 
** Choosing the Field,’ ‘‘ Prayer,” ‘‘ The Prayer-Meet- 
ing: its Methods and Benefits, its Helps and Hin- 
drances,”’ ** Relations of Music to Worship,’’ ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Social Elements,” ‘‘ Bible Classes—Mission 
Schools—Lay Work,” ‘‘ Thé Phitosophy of Revivals,”’ 
“Revivals subject to Law,’ “The Conduct of Re- 
vivals,” and “ Bringing Men to Christ.’’ 

At the conclusion of this course of Lectures, Mr. 
Beecher used these words: “I draw my lectures to a 
close this evening. I never part for a whole year’s 
separation from any one without the consciousness 
that it may be the last parting. It is not sorrow that 
this inspires in me, though it is sadness; but it isa 
sweet sadness, a tempered sadness. Young gentlemen, 
many of you may cut short your labors on earth be- 
fore the time comes round again for the resumption 
of this course of lectures, should they ever be re- 
sumed. Some of you may pass to a higher ministry 
before that time. Many of you will pass out into the 
field and begin your earthly ministration. I can ask 
for you in either case nothing so good as this,—a sense 
of the love of Jesus Christ to you;—not how much you 
love him, but the sense of the overflowing affluence of 
the love of Christ for you! And I can bear you this 
witness: that not all friendship, not praise, not success 
in life, not the joy which I experience in communion 
with nature, not the rapturous and exquisite sensa- 
tions in the presence of things beautiful, nothing in 
earth, has ever been to me such strength, such constant 
joy, as the sense that Christ loved me while I was a 
sinner, and as I amasinner, and because I am a sinner; 
that because I am sick, he is my physician; and be- 
cause I am weak, he is my captain; and because I am 
imperfect, he is my ‘all and in all.’ And, therefore, 
as the consummation of every earthly ambition and 
as the assurance of everything that is richest and best, 
I can only wish you the consciousness of a living 
Saviour; a high priest, merciful, patient, long-suffer- 
ing; a present help in time of trouble. Christ loves 
you with overwhelming love; may you know it and 
rejoice in it!’’ 





So much have we written and quoted of this book 
by our honored Chief; and we should like to go farther 
and to characterize the book in language which it 
seems to us to deserve. But as we have written so 
much without gaining his permission, we fear that we 
could not do more without receiving his disapprobation. 

Turning, therefore, from a book which unfolds the 
art of preaching from the side of actual experience, 
we take up another book which unfolds the same art 
from the side of theory,—the latter work being, in its 
way, quite as unique and as remarkable a production 
as the former. Mr. Beecher has wrought his system 
from an immense knowledge of men. Mr. Hervey has 
formed his from an equally immense knowledge of 
books. Each is the complement of the other. 

Mr. George Winfred Hervey has a vame that is not 
to be found in our latest biographical dictionary: but 
he isa scholar of heroic pattern, and in the book be- 
fore us he has achieved an intellectual victory such as 
the robust English scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries used to give their whole lives to. We 
are much mistaken if this book be not altogether the 
learnedest, the most comprehensive, and the most 
philosophical systematic treatise on its subject in the 
English language, and if it do not take a high and per- 
manent place in the literature of homiletics collected 
from all languages. It is a stately octavo volume of 
over six hundred pages; and the system which it pre- 
sents is constructed elabordtely, symmetrically, with 
a serene and wise enthusiasm, a noble idealism, by 
many years of thought; and opulent in its text and its 
footnotes with the spoils of all the Christian literatures, 

Mr. Hervey has attempted to find the true ground of 
Homiletics and to reduce the science to a system. 
Among the leading principles upon whicb he founds 
this science are these :—First, that all true preachers 
of the Gospel are successors of the prophets. Second, 
that it must be the duty and privilege of all preachers 
to heed the precepts and follow the example of the 
best of their predecessors, who are the holy prophets. 
Third, that while the true preacher is in the main 
identical with the Scripture prophet, he is also in 
important points different from him. ‘On such 
foundation as this, congruity teaches us whe’ 
we should build. The public addresses of . 
the other Hebrew prophets, the sermons of 0. 

Master, the sacred speeches of “Peter, Step. 

Paul, and the inspired biographies of these, t. 

with the Scripture precepts on preaching, a 
quarries to which we are beholden for the mosi 

as well as the most polished parts of our work. 

we have found materials of a quality exceedingly 1 
and at the same time diversified with a variety 
moderate as to preserve their unity and homogeneou 
ness. They embrace the peculiar excellences of th 
Hebrew eloquence, its simplicity and imagery, sanc- 
titude and spontaneity, its energy and keenness, modi- 
fied and supplemented by the copiousness, the didac- 
tic precision and the logical pliancy of the Hellenistic 
oratory. And these have naturally attracted to them- 
selves whatever in post-apostolic sermons possess kin- 
dred and congenial qualities. Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Luther, Vieyra, Bunyan, Brydayne, Wesley, Whitfield, 
and other such men have afforded us valuable mate- 
rials wherewith to buttress and to window this homi- 
letical structure.” 

This being the spiritual basis of his system, Mr. 
Hervey has proceeded to develop it in the form of 
four books, which are devoted in succession to ‘* Inspi- 
ration in Preaching,” “Invention,” ‘Style,’ and 
‘*Elocution.” This is but a meager statement of the 
outlines of a system which is presented with minute 
and technical precision, with an unfatigued attention 
to both sides and to all details of every subject, and 
with a gentle, devout and zealous confidence in ideas. 
With all its elaboration, it is not in the least dry or 
tedious; and upon almost every page there are quiet 
strokes of a strong individuality, of a quaint eccen- 
tricity and a delightful humor, such as gleam out 
upon us from the lore-laden pages of dear old Roger 
Ascham. 


RECENT COMMENTARIES. 

If the New Testament is not understood it will 
not be for lack of comment. The great numbers who 
are interested in studying it, and the increasing influ- 
ence which its facts and doctrines exert,—and some- 
thing in these facts and teachings themselves,—draw 
to it a great many scholarly and earnest minds, and 
make them willing to spend years of faithful labor 
upon ground that has been gone over a thousand times. 

We have upon our table four different Commentaries 
on the Gospel according to Matthew: Lange’s, Owen’s, 
Alexander’s, and Dr. David Brown’s. The last is in 
connection with notes upon all the Gospels, and is a 
part of the excellent Critical and Experimental Com- 
mentary, on the whole Bible, by the eminent Scotch 
theologians, the Rev. Drs. Jamieson and Brown, and 
the Rev. A. R. Fausset of York. We have noticed the 
previous volumes more at large than we have space to 
speak of this. At times diffuse, but always instruc- 
tive, the present volume sustains the position which 
the others of the series have secured. It is introduced 
by an elaborate discussion of the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Gospels, and of the credibility of the 
supernatural events which they record. Its value is in- 
creased also by two fine maps—one of ancient and one 
of modern Palestine. As forall that meets the eye, it is 
enough to say that this large and solid octavo is pub-_ 
lished by J, B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
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Dr. Owen’s Commentary, published by Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., is the ‘‘Sunday-school Edition,” 
(taking the form which Albert Barnes rendered popu- 
lar) and as it is another edition of the able work which 
he gave to the public in 1857, it has evidently met the 
purpose of its learned and devout author. His own 
views of the more obscure and difficult passages are 
put side by side with the opinions of others; but his 
leading objects are, clearly to unfold the meaning of 
the text in simple, untechnical language, and to draw 
from the words of Christ brief practical lessons. 

Of Lange’s Matthew, ivsued by the same house, 
nothing need be said, except that che demand for the 
most exhaustive, and, on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory Commentary that ha? been published, is so great 
that the volume before us is the twelfth edition. We 
wish it had little broader margins, and a little whiter 
paper, and little clearer type. Its very success de- 
mands them. It is a goo’, serviceable book; but it 
ought to be better. 

Matthew “Explained t}y J. Addison Alexander,” 
is also a Sunday-school edition, and published by Scrib- 
ner. All Biblical student* will regret that it is not a 
completed work. The Cc:mmentary, as many know, 
was only finished to the 17:4 chapter. The analyses of 
the last twelve chapters, bsiwever, are of much value; 
and it adds to the interest with which they are read, to 
know that it was his las? work, concluded but little 
more than a week before his death. This is more terse 
than most of the Comment:ries, and those who like to 
chew their own food wil! be attracted by its well- 
packed pages. They are replete with the results of his 
wide and accurate scholarship and lucid thinking. He 
uses long sentences—whicii, though it be against the 
seeming, may be the most: compact kind of writing— 
and examines every phrase and word of the text that 
appears to require any explanation. The book has 
been in the hands of the pulic for thirteen years, and 
we write only for those wh have not seenit. All the 
above are evangelical, ‘‘ orthodox’? commentaries, and 
come from the hands of ab)e scholars. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Van Doren’s Commentary on the 
New Testament, entitled A Suggestive Commentary on 
a New Plan, has reached the Epistle to the Romans. 
Upon this we have two volumes by Thos. Robinson, 
}. D., written, as we learn from the publishers’ note, 
“while he was in Basle, Switzerland, where he had 
access to a library of ninety-five thousand vol- 
umes.’’ We are not sure that he would not have 
done better with fewer books at command. Many 
of the “suggestions” are valuable, but many of them 
we think are far-fetched, and not a few of them com- 
monplace. The book professes to be “rigidly con- 
densed,”’ ‘‘A Kind of imitation of Bengel’s Gnomon, 
‘Each hint a gleam of lightning;’’’ but we have two 
volumes of 520 and 378 pages with not a very great ad- 
dition to other commentaries, or improvement upon 
them. It is however intended to be complete in itself, 
and to supersede the necessity of buying other anno- 
tations; as Dr. Van Doren’s plan “embraces all that is 
valuable in previous commentaries, without any super- 
fluous words.” In illustration of the latter clause, on 
the single word Conscience, in the second chapter, we 
have a page and a half of definition and suggestion; a 
third of this would have held all the wheat. But the 
author has really brought together the criticisms and 
thoughts of a great many writers, the work has 
been done with laborious care, and will undoubt- 
edly be welcome to many teachers and preachers who 
cannot command a library. It was designed especially 
for this class. It is published by D. Appleton & Co., 
and handsomely done. 

The Prophecies of the Apocalypse, by the Rev. 
James De Pui, A.M., isa second and enlarged edition, 
published by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. For 
the greater part of his ministerial life the amiable and 
devoted author was chapiain in the United States 
army, and served principally on our frontier. Here, 
and during his brief settlement, at the close of his life, 
in Summit, N. J., he had leisure to follow out his 
studies of the prophecies, to which he gave himself 
with a persistent enthusiasm. The present volume 
seeks to make clear the meaning of the much-discussed 
visions of St. John in Patmos. The author finds the 
key to their meaning, as others have done, in the his- 
tories of Gibbon and Mosheim—differing from his pred- 
ecessors only in some of the details of interpretation. 
There is such liberty to opinion in all ‘‘ corresponden- 
cies’’ that this book of Revelation will for a long time 
to come offer an unexhausted field for research and 
discoveries to those who naturally lean toward such 
studies. Some of the coincidences are indeed very 
striking, and impress the reader with the conviction 
of an undoubted fulfillment of the prophetic visions. 
In glancing at different pages of the book, we meet 
with some careless writing and a general disposition to 
minute interpretation, both of which mar the writer’s 
work. He has no doubt that ‘The Beast”’ is the cor- 
rupted Latin or Roman Church; and that the disasters 
and woes announced as its portion will fall not only 
on the “ body corporate,” but as well on its individual 
members—‘‘all who continue perversely devoted to 
Roman Catholicism and to the Papacy are destined to 
a reprobate state.’’ Indeed, the author was not troub- 
led by many doubts in regard to any of his conclu- 
sions. They are not expressed without modesty, but 
they are presented as very solidly proved and settled. 
““When we have ascertained the true principles,” he 
says in his preface, ‘“‘ which are to govern us in deter- 
mining the meaning of the signs used, it is no great 





difficulty to bring forth that meaning from its con- 
cealment into the light.” 

For a specimen of thorough condensation let us 
commend to the notice of every student of the Old 
Testament a thin 12mo, recently published by W. F. 
Draper, Andover: Suggested Emendations of the Au- 
thorized English Version of the Old Testament, by 
Elias Riggs, D.D., LL.D., missionary at Constantino- 
ple. Here the labors of a lifetime are put into a hun- 
dred and thirty most valuable pages. The words or 
phrases of the received version and the suggested cor- 
rections are placed in parallel columns, an occasional 
foot-note, in the fewest words, giving the reasons for 
the emendation, or elucidating it. The whole of the 
Old Testament passes under the author’s review, and 
his work has been revised by Professor Thayer of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. It sheds so much 
light on many obscured passages that it must havea 
large circulation. 


NOTES. 


In their new edition of the complete works of 
William H. Prescott, J. B. Lippincott & Co. have 
reached the third volume. This finishes the History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The remaining volumes of 
this exquisite edition are to appear at the rate of one 
a month. 


The American Tract Society has just issued, in 
neat form, a number of stories suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries, and as presents for children. They are 
as follows: My Pet’s Picture-Book; Wilson’s Kind- 
ling-Depot, by Mrs. C. E. R. Parker; A Week’s Holi- 
day, by 8S. Annie Frost; Rachel White’s Fault; Oak- 
field Lodge; Horace Carlton's Essay; Ethel Seymour ; 
The Concert Programme; Dora Felton’s Visit; Frank 
Merton’s Conquest; Alice Maitland’s Trial. 


Steam and the Steam Engine; Land, Marine, 
and Locomotive. By Henry Evers, LL.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, A cheap work on steam, correct 
in its facts and safe in its deductions, giving at once a 
full and comprehensive view of the whole subject, has 
long been needed. Professor Evers has prepared this 
little book to supply this want, and we think he has 
been very successful. The details and specialties of 
the different kinds of engines are not only carefully 
explained, but the various principles upon which each 
part of the steam-engine does its work, and the rela- 
tions which these parts bear to each other, are also 
discussed and explained with all necessary thorough- 
ness. The numerous examplesand problems scattered 
through the book will make it useful to those who 
wish to acquire a practical knowledge of the subject. 


The somewhat remarkable work of Camille 
Flammarion on The Atmosphere, translated from the 
French by C. B. Pitman, and edited by James Glaisher, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteor- 
ological Department of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, has been republished in this country by 
Harper & Brothers. The first thing which attracts the 
reader’s aitention is the unusual beauty of the book in 
its mechanical execution—type, paper, ornamental 
binding, woodcuts, and above all the magnificence of 
the ten chromo-lithrographs with which it is adorned. 
It is difficult to imagine how art—even in Paris, where 
these are done—can produce anything in its way more 
superb than these pictures representing ‘‘ Halo,” “the 
Rainbow,” “the Storm,” “ Aurora Borealis,” etc. As 
to the work itself, this English edition is undoubtedly 
a vast improvement on the original French. M. Flam- 
marion is a great master of the art of putting scientific 
truths into picturesque and sometimes rather gushing 
rhetoric. These rhapsodies, the editor confesses, he has 
omitted very freely, thus compressing the enormous 
size of the book. Moreover, he has exercised a much 
needed censorship over the allegations of scientific 
fact originally made by the author, and has caught the 
said author in a good many lapses from accuracy. In 
its present amended and regenerated form, and with 
all the pomp and circumstance of sumptuous book- 
making, Flammarion’s Atmosphere ought to entice to 
itself multitudes of readers. 


Shakespearean literature has of late received two 
interesting contributions. One is the third volume of 
the Rev. Henry N. Hudson’s edition of the Plays of 
Shakespeare. The peculiarity of this edition is that it 
is such an adaptation of the text as to make it suitable 
to ears modern and polite, in schools, clubs, classes, 
and families, and that it is enriched by admirable in- 
troductions and notes. Mr. Hudson’s reputation as a 
Shakespearean scholar and critic is very high, and he 
is one of the few men who could be safely intrusted 
with so delicate a task as that of laying the knife to 
those marvelous writings. The book is from Ginn 
Brothers, of Boston. From G. P. Putnam’s Sons comes 
the second book to which we alluded above. It isa 
daring attempt of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke to deal 
creatively with some of the immortal personages whom 
Shakespeare has made known to us. Her book is 
called The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, in a 
Series of Tales. She selects “‘ Isabella, the Votaress;’’ 
‘*Kathrina and Bianca, the Shrew and the Demure;”’ 
‘“* Ophelia, the Rose of Elsinore;’* ‘“‘ Rosalind and Celia, 
the Friends;”’ and “‘ Juliet, the White Dove of Verona.” 
She presents them to us in their girlhood, before Shake- 
speare ushers them into the gaze of the universe upon 
his field of the cloth of gold. To some minds this at- 
tempt will seem presumptuous, almost sacrilegious; 
but it must be justified, if at all, by the way in which 
itis achieved. Mrs. Clarke bas given her life to the 





study of Shakespeare, and all who read these exquisite 
and rich tales will thank her for them, and will feel 
that by them they are brought into nearer acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare and his children. 

It is an evidence of the increased intimacy of our re- 
lations with the marvelous Japanese nation that so 
many books are making their appearance intended to 
aid in the mutual acquisition of each other’s languages. 
At this moment there are upon our table three sepa- 
rate publications of this kind. The largest and most 
important is Dr. J. C. Hepburn’s abridgment of his - 
great Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dic- 
tionary, just published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of 
New York, and by Trtibner & Co., of London. It 
should be distinctly stated that the work of abridg- 
ment has been done by Dr. Hepburn himself. His 
object has been the excellent one of reducing his large 
Dictionary, which is somewhat bulky, to a portable 
and convenient size; and this he has contrived to do 
without sacrificing anything essential in the original 
book. He has accomplished his object by the omission 
of the Chinese and Japanese characters, of the syno- 
nyms, and of the examples showing the use of the words, 
excepting such as contained a peculiar idiom, and 
which could not be included in a definition. It proves 
the author’s expertness that he has succeeded in *‘ Ban- 
tingizing’’ his book without sacrificing in any degree 
his vocabulary of current Japanese words, as well as 
of words derived from the Chinese in common use, and 
that he has not been obliged to abridge the English- 
Japanese part at all. The pages, though printed in 
small type, are very clear, and the book is a model of 
neatness and utility. To A. L. Bancroft & Co., of San 
Francisco, and to Stone & Chipman, of Yokohama, we 
are indebted for two specimens of their ‘‘ New Japan 
Series,” consisting of The New Japan Primer, Number 
One, and of The First Reader, both being by William 
E. Griffis, Professor of Chemistry and Physics, in the 
Mom Bu Nan Ko Tokeio. We warn all piratical pub- 
lishers in these parts as well as in Japan against yield- 
ing to the temptation of reprinting either of these 
little books, for they are both copyrighted, the Reader 
more especially, as witnesseth the following: ‘ En- 
tered according to an Act of Mom Bu Sho, in the fifth 
year of Meiji, by Hosokawa Jungero, in the office of 
the Librarian of Mom Bu Sho at Tokei.” 


‘““The International Scientific Series” of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. has been greatly enriched by an addi- 
tional volume, Mind and Body, The Theories of their 
Relation, by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
in the University of Aberdeen. Professor Bain pro- 
ceeds upon the wise theory that the mental philoso- 
pher who disregards the body, and the physical phi- 
losopher who disregards the mind, are equally at work 
upon a wrong plan, and are equally sure to miss of the 
whole truth about either mind or body. The particu- 
lar question to which he addresses himself is this: 
“Can any facts or laws regarding the spirit of man be 
gained through a scrutiny of nerve fibres and nerve 
cells?” To this question, according to the author, 
there are five conceivable answers; and he endeavors 
to show which is the true one, admitting in advance 
only a single surmise: ‘‘ That the two distinct natures 
could not subsist in their present intimate alliance and 
yet be wholly indifferent to one another; that they 
would be found to have some kind of mutual coUpera- 
tion; that the ongoings of the one would be often a 
clue to the ongoings of the other.’’ Discussing with 
great candor, clearness, and vigor the connection of 
mind and body, together with all the hypotheses and 
laws concerning it, he rejects as unscientific the argu- 
ments for two different substances of mind and body. 
“The one substance with two sets of properties, two 
sides, the physical and mental—a double-faced unity— 
would appear to comply with all the exigencies of the 
case. We are to deal with this as, in the language of 
the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


REJECTED D BLESSINGS. 
OW much of the sorrows which 
human flesh is heir to could be as- 
suaged if the sufferers were relieved 
from poverty is a question of a very 
comprehensive character, suffice it to 
say, however, that those who are poor 
are called on to suffer to an extent of 
passing belief. Take the instance of the 
destitute widow with a family demand- 
ing from her untold exertions to enable 
them to procure the crying necessities of 
life. Why should they be destitute? 
Why reject blessings which were within 
their reach, and yet, through careless 
neglect and indifference, are now passed 
away with the loving husband. There is 
a lamentable want of foresight, which 
cannot be supported with the slightest 
show of reason, on the part of many 
wives in passing over the blessings of 
life insurance. It sometimes even 
amounts to an opposition almost crimi- 
nal, at least unnatural, in refusing to al- 
low their busbands to take out insurance 
on their lives. It is due to themselves, 
but, beyond that, due to their children, 
that they should have protection against 
a cold world’s neglect. To say that you 
will not drink when thirsty, or eat when 
hunger comes, would be unwise enough 
and Jead to trouble; but it is not com- 
parable with the deeper culpability of 
rejecting a proffered blessing, not only 
for one’s self, but for one’s children also. 
It is choosing indigence instead of inde- 
pendence. Itis choosing evil rather than 
good. It is calling down curses upon the 
heads of the helpless, instead of accept- 
ing blessings. If wives but knew when 
their best interests are subserved, or if 
husbands knew how most surely and 
speedily to provide for their own, no 
married man would be uninsured an- 
other twelvemonth. We would call at- 
tention most earnestly tu the women in 
our midst. They are poor because their 
husbands were not insured. Why should 
this folly go on forever? Why will not 
wives act at once in urging insurance 
upon the attention of huSbands and 
fathers, and in blessing themselves bless 
the community in which they live? It 
is no evidence of love to dissuade a hus- 
band from insuring; it is evidence of a 
strange and unaccountable lack of pru- 
dence. 


THE BEST PAPER! TRY IT! 


HE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the 
cheapest and best illustrated weekly 
paper published. Every number con- 
tains from 10 to fifteen original engrav- 
ings of new machinery, novel inventions, 
Bridges, Engineering works, Architec- 
. ture, improved Farm Implements, and 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A 
year’s numbers contain 832 pages and 
several hundred engravings. Thousands 
of volumes are preserved for binding 
and reference. The practical receipts 
are well worth ten times the subscription 
price. Terms, $3 a year by mail. Speci- 
mens sent free. May be had of all News 
Dealers. 

PATENTS obtained on the best terms. 
Models of new inventions and sketches 
examined, and advice free. All patents 
are published in the Scientific American 
the week they issue. Send for Pamphlet, 
110 pages, containing laws and full direc- 
tions for obtaining Patents. 

Address for the Paper, or concerning 
Patents, MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
N.Y. Branch office, cor. F and 7th Sts., 

Washington, D. C. 




















READERS 


of the Christian Union should not fail 
to read carefully the immense advertise- 


ment of Millinery and Fancy Goods on Th 


the first cover-page of the edition of Oc- 
tober 15th. We make a point of supply- 
ing out-of-town trade with the best goods 
at the lowest prices. Ladies should send 
a stamp for our Fall Catalogue, the most 
complete and attractive price-list ever 
issued. Address, Ehrich & Co., 287 and 
289 8th Avenue, New York. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
FoOusEs, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

sf * Lane & Nav, 





FURS, FASHIONS AND PRICES. 


) io will be more fashionably worn 
than ever this season, and the 

moderate prices at which they are offered 

place them within the reach of all. 

The popular styles are boas, both flat 
and round, from one to three yards long; 
they have a handsome passementerie 
ornament as a fastening, and are finished 
on the ends either with broad fringe or 
Fur tails, according to the taste of the 
wearer. 

Muffs are somewhat larger, and are 
handsomely trimmed with rich tassels or 
bows of gros grain ribbon. Some ele- 
gant furs, handsomely trimmed, at very 
reasonable prices, may be found at C. C. 
SHaynNeE & Co.’s New Fur Establishment, 
cor. Broadway and 10th street (opposite 
Stewart’s). The Silver Fox, Chinchilla, 
Russian Sables and Mink Sets, are very 
choice. Fox sets range in price from 
$100 to $250; Chinchilla, $20 to $100; 
Russian Sable, $150 to $1,000; Hudson 
Bay Sables, $60 to $250; Mink Sets from 
$20 to $125. A very good set of Mink can 
be had for from $45 to $75. A specialty 
with this firm is Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Sets, in the manufacture of which they 
have displayed excellent taste. Seal 
Sacques range in price at from $80 to 
$300; Sets, Boa and Muff, $25 to $75; Seal 
Caps and Turbans, $6 to $18. A good 
Seal Sacque, Muff, Boa, and Cap, can be 
had at from $150 to $200; Lynx Sets—Muff 
and Boa—$20 to $45; Imitation Sets, 
which are very handsome, $7 to $15; 
Black Marten or Alaska Sable, $15 to 
$30; Imitation Sets, $6 to $12; Children’s 
White Coney Sacques, $5 to 39. 

Misses and Children’s Furs from $2 per 
set upwards. All goods sold by this 
house are gotten up in splendid style, 
made from selected skins, so that every 
garmentcan be fully relied upon as being 
perfect in every particular. The firm has 
recently commenced business in New 
York, and are desirous of building up a 
first-class buSiness, and are offering very 
choice goods at actual bargains. 

Parties in the country can order from 
this house with confidence. Goods will 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege of exam- 
ining before acceptance from the Express 
Co. Letters will be cheerfully answered, 
giving information in regard to style, 
prices, etc., whether parties purchase or 
not. 








CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the pu of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the { Conrerian UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offcr our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the oar 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago; alsoin 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offe gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
one wer. Orders should be bo gh = explicit, stat- 
ing how articlesare to be sent; —y ro 

n stamps for prepayment of pat 
tickes are ordered to be forwarded con iy 
Address (as the gery? of the eer rly ng 
will suggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. M 
114 Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 


THe FAL &N GOLD AND PANIC PRICEs. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN FrnE Goons. F. J. NASH, 
712 Broadway, N. Y., now offer for cash their 
exceedingly Sttractive stock of standard 
consisting in part as follows: Ladies’ and 
Gents’ gold watches. Gold chains of the latest 
styles and most exquisite workmanship to 
match. An elegant and full line of cameo, 
coral, amethyst, = all gold La ph at avery 
ge reduction asked by us Gurtne 
he past year. es free. Goods C.O 
in Coulmenta = ege to examine before 

paying. For Photographic illustrations en- 
close 10 cent stamp. 

A PHYSICIAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH SEW- 
ING MACHINES.—A Baltimore physician writes 

—‘T fiave known serious an rmanent in- 
suey So SS cate females from the use of sew- 
ng machines, this caused by the intense labor 

required torunthem. THE WILLCOXx & GIBBS 
MACHING is entirely free from such fault. I 
think the most delicate female may use it 
without detriment to health, therefore I most 
cordially recommend tt to. to all.” 


To arp in making ¢ Church Parlors at- 
tractive to the young, m supply them liberally 
with games of Avilude. the sewing circle 
or sociable is to meet at your house, get at 
once Avilude, or Game of Birds. Sold y all 

ealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of seven- 
ty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 
“Entertaining and instructive.’’—[Zion’s 
erald. 
CHICAGO BANKING.—From the report 
of Preston, KEAN & Co., Bankers, of Chicago, 
as published in another column, it will be seen 
that their Cash Reserve is over 40 per cent., 
and including call loans on cash collaterals 
nearly 60 per cent. 

COLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, *‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


Tue Toilet and _ Namily Soaps manu- 


factured by CaHas. 8. Hiaains & are ac- 
knowledged. by all ‘to pe the finest ‘Boaps in 
the market, 


enclose 





EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


THE TRIBUNE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE ExtTRA No. 12 (32 pages), containing 
a full and accurate report of all the im- 
portant proceedings, papers, and discus- 
sions of the recent meeting of the 
WORLD’s EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE at 
New York, will be sent by mail to any 
address in the United States for 25 cents 
per copy; ten copies for $2. All the im- 
portant Essays and Addresses appear in 
THE TRIBUNE ExTRA without curtail- 
ment, together with several papers which 
were not presented to the Alliance for 
lack of time. Tribune Extras Nos. 6 and 
7, containing Beevher’s eleven Yale Theo- 
logical Lectures, with Extra No. 8, con- 
taining Agassiz’ twelve Lectures on the 
Method of Creation, with The Evangel- 
ical Alliance Extra, all by mail for 40 
cents, with which will be sent for 10 
cents additional, or 50 cents in all, Extra 
No. 10 giving a full account of the recent 
annual meeting at Portsmouth of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


“THE FARMERS’ WAR.” 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 13, con- 
taining afull and authentic account of 
the rise, progress, and purpose of the 
Grange Movement among the farmers of 
the West. Twenty-five letters by our 
special correspondent who traversed all 
the great States of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, combining with his own observa- 
tions the opinions of the leading State 
and railroad officials, farmers, politi- 
cians, and citizens of the Northwest upon 
the questions of the day, all of which are 
faithfully reproduced in THE TRIBUNE 
Extra. Price, by mail, 10 cents; twenty 
copies, $1.50. <A liberal reduction to 
Granges or others purchasing in quanti- 
ties. 

(te Tribune Extras, Nos. 1 to 9 in- 
clusive, or Nos. 6,7, 8 and 12 by mail to 
any address for fifty cents. The entire 
extra series now published by mail for 
One Dollar. Address, 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 











Foster Brotuers, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, are offering a great bargain in 
English Tapestry Brussels carpets, a large 
line of beautiful patterns at one dollar 
and twenty-five ($1.25) per yard. 


Azure Eyes, Rosy Lips, 
and Pearly Teeth, are Nature’s “ Red, 
White, and Blue.” Eyes and Lips are as 
Heaven made them, but Xf the teeth are not 
pale rou can make them so with fragrant 














EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 








Sy LADIES, Poughkeepsie, (Dutchess 
Co. Y.—Course of Study comprehensive. Music 
an Fine Arts as) z= 4 nstruction teorough (ia (in 
every branch). For Circulars, address C. 
SE. Principal and Proprietor. 





ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
TUTE.—Fifteen 
Five x ‘ourses of Study. $1% 
ona’ tuition Cin. tN F dentleman, Admission any 
time, prope va Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
war 


RS. eer S SCHOOL for Sted 
Ladies and Children, No. 142 High Stree 
smeRoteve, Connecticut.—Fall Term b 
tember 15th. The education in this Sc ool —_ 
braces a complete En, e= Course, with pecauate 
instruction in the rm Lan es, thorough 
culture and eye — the comforts of a de- 
~~ hom 
Jerences—-Bishop Wnasane, Middletown. 
Pres. CUMMIN 
Hon. BENJ. DOUGLAS, - 
Send for circular. 


N AMERICAN LADY, in Heidel- 
berg, Germans that can give the highest tes- 
—— for capacity and character, take 
charne Of 3 of young ladies who wish to bens, and 
trave 


A 4 HORACE 











For i aaa buteumetion inquire 
WEBSTER, 19 Greene Street, New Y 





REY,,22! JOHN E, TODD, of New Hi Haven, Conn., oo 
requests the loan of valuable or interesting 
— characteristic letters written by his father. the 
te Rev. JOHN TODD, D.D., of Pittsfiekd, Mass. 
Will return them promptl and pay expenses. In- 
teresting reminiscences of him also desired. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
154,692 New and Old Books almost given away. as 
Catalogues, No. 32-33-34, send_ stam a ATT 
BROTHERS, No. 3 Beekman S8t., N. 


NRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L, Srppaime. 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 

purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 

Cirenlar of Referenees If samples are wanted, 
38 Kast 33d Street, New York. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 

Ui, Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS AND 

FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, —— 
SCOPE MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PH 

HS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials, 

















MUSIC, &e. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS OF 
Ditson & Co.’s New Collection of Organ 
Music, entitled 


“The Organ at Home.” 


NO MUSICAL HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 
IT, for it contains over 200 selections of the most 
popular music of the day, well arranged forthe 

ed, Parlor, or Pipe Organ. Contains everything 
which is so-called “ popular ’—melodies of the 
day, marches, waltzes, voluntaries, variations 
transcriptions of the best sacred airs, gems of 
Handel, Mozart, Schumann, etc. ; in tact, the best 
of all music from Beethoven’s Adagios to Strauss’s 
Danube Waltz. FIRST edition sold in 2 weeks after 
peocatiee one younts now ready! Price, 2.0 

oards; $3 Clot 


Seceamea success of DITSON & CO.’S 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


which contains literally the gems of Strauss’s 
Waltzes, Mazurkas, etc., and is to-da the most 
coe music book in Ne rica—over 2),000 copies 
aving been sold in 10 months. Price, $2.0; in 
Cloth, $3. 








GREAT SALE OF 


THE STANDARD. 


This great Church Music Book, by L. O. EMrr- 
SON and H. R. Palmer, has double the merit, and is 
likely to have double the sale of common books by 
one composer. The works of either gentleman 
have sold by the Hundred Thousand, and the 
STANDARD will continue to be called for until 
every Choir, Sin ing Class, and Convention are 
supplied, Price, $1. L 


PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


TANDARD MUSIC BOOKS. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR THE fAAnO 
FORTE. Is the Best Instructor. Price $3.75. 


GETZE’S NEW SCHOOL FOR THE FARICS 
ORGAN. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH. The greatest and the Best 
Church Choir Book. Price $1.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. estes for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The puke work of the kind pub- 
lished in America. Price Boards, #2. 4 Cloth, $3. 
Gilt, 4. The same Melodies arranged as Solos 
for Violin or Flute. Price each, Boards, $1.50. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

HOOD’S MUSICAL MANUAL. The most com- 
plete Primer and Text Book. Price 4 cts, 

THE GUIDING STAR. The finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 35 cts. 


OPERA LIBRETTOS OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OP *ERAS. The best 
Price each, 15 cts. 








and only correct edition. 
BEAUTIES OF STRAUSS. Splendid Collection 

of Strauss Waltzes. Plateedition. Price $5.00. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 

Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price #4. 


THE SILVER WREATH. A splendid Collection 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano, 
Price, Board, $2.50. Cloth, #3. Gilt, $4. 


Tae MUSIC TEACHER, ror SCHOOLS, ACAD- 
MIES, etc. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Sa in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts 


BOSTON MUSICAL TREASURE. A Collection 
of Duos, Sepod Beartottes, etc., for Schools and 
Classes, 


MANUAL © oF) MUSIC LESSONS FOR PRIMARY 

RY SCHOOLS. A ext Book 

pa AL pow | in use by Public schools of Phil- 
adelphia. Price 15 cts 


MANUAL OF MUSIC LESSONS FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. A Text Book adopted for, and 
Bis by Public Schools of Philadelphia. Price 


Any of the above works to be had at every Book 
and ae House in the country. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THE AMATEUR. The leading Musical Journal. 
Subscription poe Chromo, Hepe Hours), 
One Dollar pe ple copy, is. 


LEE & WALKER, © om Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


For your work this season, are 
The “JOY,” by P. P. Briss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Speci- 
men copy, by mail, for 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Sranparp Concert CHORUSES 
By H. R. PALMER. 
For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. 
Specimen, by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Root’s Model Organ Method, 


By GEO. F. ROOT 
The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet 
Organs. Specimen copy, by mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


By F. W. ROOT. 
A Book intended to clear away all Myste: from 
the Art of Singing. Specimen copy, by ma mail, $3. 











Good Teachers will remember the “ GLORY,” 
by. GEO. we Root. The “SONG KING,” by H. BR. 


.— nal wy Book and Vasic Dealers everywhere. 
Published 


J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


The New Hymn and Tune Book, 
(THE TRIBUTE OF PRAISE! 


FOR THE USE OF 


Congregations, Choirs, Social Meetings, 
The Family Circle and the 
Sunday School. 


Prepared under the personal supervision and di- 
rection of DR. EBEN TOURJEE. whose en- 
thusiastic and successful labors in cones of true 
church music are well known. Eminent authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST HYMN 
4nD _ 15 OK os 0 of 8 p XE! taint 
sa handsome octavo 0 es, containin, 
324 Melodies, and 727 Hym _ . 
PSALTER containing selections from the 
Psalms of David, arranged to be read responsively, 
is incorporated in one edition. bay ‘without 





Psalter, oi; ~ per hundred. 
mail, tpaid p Sow © conte. Poalter ¢ arition ae Ae 
Hi ated ei HTEKAGLA Catt ona 
House, Boston, Mass, 9d 
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petite for financial tragedy. It was rumored, in- 
deed, that one of our largest dry-goods houses was 


~4 in danger of failure, and it is very likely that this 
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The attempt to restore the Monarchy in France, 
thanks to the blind obstinacy of the Count de 
Chambord, has met with a disastrous failure for 
the present. The monarchis!s, however, are de- 
termined not to submit to the confirmation of the 
Republic, but at the very leasi to infuse, as far as 
possible, the monarchical sp:rit into the rule of 
President MacMahon. There is still great danger 
that, in this indirect way, they will succeed first in 
completely undermining the kepublic, and event- 
ually in rehabilitating the Monarchy in the person 
of some one of the numerous rival claimants to 
the throne. ; 

———— + @eo— 

The third trial of Stokes for the murder of 
James Fisk has come to an end, and the prisoner 
has been committed to the Sing Sing prison for 
four years—the full punishmext for manslaughter 
in the third degree. If thetrial had taken place 
under the new law for the punishment of such 
crimes he would almost certainly have been con- 
victed of murder in the second degree, and sent to 
State prison for life. Such a verdict, in the judg- 
ment of thoughtful men, would have no more than 
satisfied the demands of justice, while that actual- 
ly rendered by the jury must be regarded as alto- 
gether inadequate to the crime. For, in spite of 
all the efforts of learned counsel to muddle the 
aninds of the jury, and create a doubt on the one 
hand of the prisoner’s intent, and on the other of 
his responsibility, we presume there is not an in- 
telligent man in the community who does not be- 
lieve that he killed his victim intentionally and 
deliberately. That he was smarting under a keen 
sense of wrong is not doubted, but it is quite time 
that courts and juries should set their faces 
against such a pleain justification of murder. For 
a long time past it has seemed to be the popular 
understanding that a man might kill, almost with 
impunity, the enemy of his peace ; but, under the 
new law, we trust that those who avenge their own 
injuries in this way will be surely and swiftly 
punished. 

-o 
‘ According to Friday’s prophecies, Wall Street 
ought to have closed the week in a very despond- 
ent frame of mind, and to have passed Sunday in 
sack-cloth and ashes. Perhaps it isa pity, looking 
at the matter from a moral point of view, that 
Sunday was not a day of mourning rather than of 
feasting, but upon the whole we think not. The 
preceding week had been sufficiently disciplinary, 
notwithstanding it opened under favorable condi- 
tions. One leading banking house in this city sus- 
pended, embarrassing by its failure a very large 
number of manufacturing firms, and rumors of 
coming disaster were plenty enough during the 
last half of the week to satisfy the most morbid ap- 
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story and its subsequent refutation had much to 
do with the depression of Friday and the compara- 
tive buoyancy of the market on Saturday. The 
Bank of England, too, had raised the discount 
rate to eight per cent on Thursday, a proceeding 
which of itself is always portentous of more or less 
stringency in the European market. Until Satur- 
day noon, therefore, the stock-indicator remorse- 
lessly ticked off lower figures as business pro- 
gressed at the Exchange, and there was every 
prospect of a blue afternoon. When matters were 
at the worst news came that the meeting of bank 
presidents, called to consider the condition of the 
great dry-goods house above referred to, had ad- 
journed without taking any action in the matter, 
as the house proved perfectly able to take care of 
itself. It was explained, moreover, that the Bank 
of England had raised the rate in view of the 
stated semi-annual “settling day,” when some 
such action is often taken as a precautionary 
measure even in ordinary times. The announce- 
ment shortly followed that the banks had gained 
something like four millions in legal tenders. Upon 
this there was a rush of brokers to the Exchange, 
and stocks went up from 1 to 5 per cent. amid 
great excitement. Of course it is impossible to say 
how long this state of things will last, but it is 
pleasant, at least, to begin the week without rea- 
sons to anticipate farther trouble. 











BOGEY. 


\ HEN the Emperor Francis Joseph invited 
King Victor Emanuel to come and see him 
the other day, there was much old unkindness to 
be buried in the friendly tea-cup. For twenty 
years the Italian has been cunningly re-taking, 
one by one, those stolen crown-jewels which Aus- 
tria valued almost above her legitimate posses- 
sions. Thus Lombardy, Modena, Tuscany, Par- 
ma, the two Sicilies, Venice, and the ports of the 
Quadrilateral, one after another, parted with their 
Austrian rulers, relatives for the most part of the 
Emperor, to become constituent parts of United 
Italy. Added to the personal affronts which 
Francis Joseph has thus endured was the horror 
which so faithful a son of the Church must feel at 
what appeared to him the sacrilegious effrontery of 
the ex-communicate Crowned Robber, as the Ul- 
tramontanes still call Victor Emanuel. From an 
open enmity there ensued but a sullen watchful- 
ness, and only six months ago no two powers in 
Europe seemed further from a cordial amity than 
obstructive Austria and progressive Italy. 

If, therefore, the one monarch who styles him- 
self ‘‘King by the grace of God and by the sov- 
ereign will of the people” is the heartily-bidden 
guest of the monarch who peculiarly represents 
absolutism and hereditary right, it is clear that 
that mutual need must have been strong indeed 
which could overbear the mutual antipathy. And 
that need, strange to say, seems to arise from their 
common interest in maintaining the present tem- 
poral disability of the Pope. The Roman minis- 
try has taken alarm at the reactionary movement 
in France, has quietly ended the Franco-Italian 
Alliance, which might mean Ultramontanism, and, 
in looking for new friendships, turns, first of all, 
to the most Catholic kingdom of Austria. At once 
the doors of the palace of the Hapsburgs swing 
wide to their traditional foe, the Emperor by di- 
vine right publicly embraces the King by popular 
favor, and the multitudes in the Viennese streets 
shout themselves hoarse in their weleome of the 
Italian who vaguely represents to their intelli- 
gence certain misty doctrines of the people’s 
rights. 

When the visit ended and Francis Joseph speed- 
ed the parting guest on to Berlin, though no 
treaty had been made and no heterodox word had 
been uttered respecting the claims of the Pope and 
the help for which he looked from France and 
Henry of Chambord, it was well understood that 
Italy and Austria would stand together against 
any effort of the Ultramontanists to restore the 
temporal power of Rome. At Berlin, if Victor Em- 
manuel’s welcome were less demonstrative, it was 
neither less hearty nor less significant. Without 
formal invitation or acceptance Germany added 
her enormous power to the new union. To-day, 
therefore, an armed movement of the church is 
impossible. For Germany could ship artillery 
from Dantzig to Naples without breaking bulk, 
over lines wholly controlled by the three powers, 
while a Papal force marching from Civita Vecchia 
would be surrounded and cut off long before it 
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could reach Rome. So that Italy, by this wise au- 
dacity, has gained time for her momentous polit- 
ical experiments, while the Pope has been unmis- 
takably assured both by orthodox Emperor and 
by heretic Kaiser that they must equally make 
common cause with Victer Emmanuel against His 
Holiness, should the church look to other than 
spiritual methods for its maintenance. 

It seems to us that this remarkable alliance is 
the sufficient answer to those timid American 
soothsayers who see in every new Celtic immigra- 
tion and in every new Catholic parish an assurance 
that our liberties are yet to be subverted by the 
insidious tactics of Rome. If Italy, with King and 
people devoutly Catholic, successfully opposes to 
the idea of the temporal authority of the church 
the idea of patriotism, if Austria, whose monarch 
is almost a devotee and whose people are rigidly 
orthodox, successfully opposes to it the idea of the 
State as a distinct, unsubjected power, there seems 
little reason to mistrust a Protestant nation in a 
land where tradition and authority go almost un- 
respected. 

But we have yet other safeguards. We are too 
heterogeneous a people ever to have any homo- 
geneity of faith. Weare likely to develop vet other 
sects rather than to commingle those we have. 
The English element in us is Protestant to the 
backbone. So is the Teutonic. And these two 
must outrun all others in extent as in aggressive- 
ness. So that if the Catholic faith advances, as, 
with its superb organization, its democracy, the 
dramatic beauty of its ritual, and its assumption 
of final authority, it can hardly fail to do, the 
field which it may not enter will be ever broaden- 
ing before it. 

More than all, that very assumption of final 
authority, which is the vital part of Romanism, 
which built it up from nothingness and has main- 
tained its enormous power in Europe, will set im- 
passable boundaries to its spread in America. 
For the underlying thought of a Republic is indi- 
vidual liberty, and it cannot for one day co-exist 
with an established church which assumes to reg- 
ulate the conscience, and so, indirectly, to shape 
every interest of the body politic. 

Since, therefore, Catholicism cannot become 
the prevailing faith of the nation, it seems to 
us that much zeal is wasted and much honest 
anxiety gratuitously suffered by worthy Prot- 
estants in their pugnacity toward Romanism. 
As arule, it is true that every man abides in that 
sect which best expresses his notion of religion, 
The mass of Catholics could not be Protestants, 
If they were shaken from their faith a total irre- 
ligiousness would succeed it. As a rule, also, it is 
true that the influence of the priests to reform the 
ignorant masses is conservative and moral. These 
masses are bad citizens, not because they are 
Catholic, but because they are ignorant. If we 
attend wisely to the education of our immigrants 
we need not fear the Catholicism of the second 
and third generations. They will have learned 
that the first duty of the citizen is to the State. 
When Queen Elizabeth saw Protestant England 
threatened with the whole power of Rome as 
gathered up in Philip’s Invincible Armada, she 
sent a Roman Catholic Admiral to defeat it. If 
a woman in the sixteenth century dared risk the 
National existence on her belief that an enlight- 
ened conscience makes a man first a patriot and 
only afterward a sectarian, surely a mighty nation 
whose bulwarks are a free press, free speech, and 
free schools, need not fear to be betrayed. 





CHRISTIAN PAGANISM. 


HE columns of the Tribune have been well 
spiced with theological discussion since the 
close of the Alliance meetings. Alongside the 
news of Wall Street panics and the discussions of 
finance and defalcations, and greenbacks and gold 
—alongside the reports of the trial of Stokes for 
his life, and the attacks upon the Brooklyn Ring, 
and the discussions of the farmers’ war, we have 
been treated nearly every morning to one or two 
or three columns, in solid minion type, discussing 
theological subjects. The letters were many of 
them written by Reverend and Right Reverend 
authors, though even laymen have not been able 
to keep their polemical shillalahs out of the fight. 
Where the signature was a nom de plume it has 
generally been a Latin one. Latin has an ecclesi- 
astical aroma about it. One is much impressed by 
the learning and churchliness of a writer who 
knows enough of Latin to sign himself Historicus, 
or Clericus, or Veritas, or any other word with 
similar termination. What sign of popular interest 
in religion is this when men will read «' their 
i 
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breakfast tables articles on theology? One might 
infer that we are living in a peculiarly Christian 
age. 

But what is the grave and all-important theme 
that brings so many learned and reverend men 
with clerical titles and degrees, and with imposing 
Latin noms de plume, to write extended articles in 
the Tribune? Is it that some grave peril threat- 
ens the morals of society? Or is the theme some 
newly discovered method of helping men to be 
better? Or some great philanthropic movement ? 
Or some truth that is vital to human salvation 
from sin? Surely nothing less than this could oc- 
easion such a bringing forth of the great guns of 
learning and church dignity. Looking closely, we 
find that the source of all this immense agitation 
is the startling fact that the Dean of Canterbury, 
in the goodness of his heart, commemorated the 
death of Christ by eating bread and drinking wine 
with Presbyterians and Methodists, and that 
Bishop Cummins was guilty of the same flagitious 
violation of the moral law in Dr. Hall's Church ! 

With all the citation of canons and rubrics with 
which the columns of the 7ribune have been sanc- 
tified we have nothing to do. We have hardly 
patience to read these enactments by which the 
*‘dead hand” of the sixteenth century attempts 
to stifle the Christian charity and blot gut the in- 
tellectual enlightenment of the nineteenth. But 
one fact impresses and oppresses us init all. We 
vainly imagined ourselves in the modern world, in 
the full tide of human advancement, when presto, 
‘we are whisked into the middle age. The real 
*‘eure of souls” is forgotten, the vital questions 
that have to do with the uplifting of men are put 
out of sight, morality dwindles into insignificance, 
brotherly kindness becomes an offense, and we 
hear schoolmen babbling of the laying on of hands, 
and the validity of orders, and the value of sacra- 
ments. How long will it be before we shall learn 
the foundations of Christianity? This reverence 
for ecclesiastical pedigrees, this putting of holi- 
ness in meats and drinks, this placing the com- 
mandments of men above the charity which is 
commanded of God, is but the tatters of pagan- 
ism, cleaving yet to our Christianity. These are 
the beggarly elements of this world. It was to 
free men from just such slavery to observance and 
literalism that Jesus Christ came into the world. 
It was against just this spirit of ecclesiastical 
Pharisaism that he leveled his sternest rebukes. 
This sacramentarianism, which fancies itself the 
only Christianity, is not Christianity at all. Chris- 
tianity is something exactly opposite to it. Chris- 
tianity says ‘‘ the kingdom of God is within you” 
—it consists in what you are. Ecclesiasticism says 
that the kingdom of God is without—it comes in 
confirmation and through Episcopal ordination. 
Christianity says ‘‘ the greatest is charity.” This 
paganistic spirit says observance is above charity. 

We are not denouncing high-church men. Many 
of them are noble Christians, and we fellowship 
them in spite of themselves. But daylight is not 
more opposed to darkness than is the whole of the 
teaching of Christ to this pharisaic unbrotherli- 
ness. 

Nor is the error confined to high-church men. 
Every denomination of Protestants is more or less 
infected with this over-reverence for the outward 
observance. We imagine some magic in the com- 
munion. He who is stimulated by it to trust Christ 
and love Christ’s brethren gets a benefit from it. 
He who thinks to find any magie charm in the 
sacrament itself gets no more advantage than a 
heathen gets from the most unreasonable rite. 
The sacrament is indeed blessed to him whose 
holy meditations are promoted by it, and whose 
devout tempers are excited by it. To others it is 
@ mockery. 

The reverence for the office of the administrator 
in the Lord’s Supper is without reason. Chris- 
tianity is democratic—the Lord’s children are 
brethren. This rite is a social one, to be observed 
as a feast among brethren. The minister, except 
by courtesy, is no more than any other man. Any 
Christian father may commemorate the death of 
Christ in his own household, any company of 
Christian brethren may bring to mind the Lord’s 
death in the same way. It is the Lord’s table, it 
matters not who is the servant that waits. 

It were better to refuse the sacraments, as the 
followers of George Fox do, than to attach an im- 
portance to them so opposed to their original de- 
sign. Even in this nineteenth century we have 
yet to resist pagan tendencies, and to insist on the 
great doctrine of Christ, that the kingdom of God 
is not in meats and drinks, nor in times and sea- 
‘sons, but in righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. ° 








CULTIVATE, 


*©°T DO not believe in this idea of instantaneous 
conversion, of sudden change, of a new 
birth. I am rather of opinion with Nicodemus, 


that one cannot, when he is old, enter his mother’s 
womb and be born again. I do not believe that 
grace is like an ocean, and the soul like a soiled 
body, that can plunge in and come out all clean. 
I do not believe it is hke the river Jordan, and the 
soul like a leper who can take a dip and issue 
with a pure skin and a healthy blood. I believe 
that religion is a growth. Sin is immaturity ; vir- 
tue is ripeness ; time cures all things. Wait. Have 
patience with your children. Have patience with 
yourself. Summer is coming toallofus. It takes 
longer for some to find their blossom and their 
fruit than others. But we shall all grow into the 
kingdom of God’s love.” 

Our imaginary speaker represents a large class. 
We meet him continually. Sometimes he broaches 
his philosophy openly and courageously, as is 
meet. Sometimes it requires skill to draw it out ; 
for he has a consciousness that it is not ‘‘ ortho- 
dox,” and he does not wish to be classed with infi- 
dels and unbelievers and free religionists. But 
this secret creed is an impenetrable armor against 
the ordinary appeals of the pulpit. He is bid to 
lay down the weapons of his rebellion. He is not 
aware that he ever took any up. He is besought 
to be reconciled to God. He is not aware that he 
is at variance with him. He is entreated to accept 
Christ. His inward reply is, I have never re- 
jected him. He is warned not to grieve away the 
Holy Spirit. He is unconscious of any intention 
to do so. 

In a word, the ministry address him as though 
it was his duty to do something, earnestly, vigor- 
ously, determinately, for his soul's salvation. His 
own philosophy is that he has simply to lie still, 
like an unripe apple on the tree, and mature. 

Very well. We agree, to your belief, though 
not to your unbelief. Religion is a growth ; though, 
to our thinking, something much more than a 
growth. But, accepting your philosophy, does 
it justify your practice? If religion is nothing 
but maturity, is that a reason for leaving all spir- 
itual development to the influence of time ? 

The ostrich is said to lay her egg in the sands 
and go off and leave time and a tropical sun to 
hatch it. The salmon spawn, and the young brood 
themselves. But human growths do not so come 
to ripeness. The babe does not develop into boy- 
hood, nor boyhood into manhood, by being let 
alone. What care, what tenderness, what watch- 
ing, what solicitude, not merely to guard the 
young limbs from bruises, the young nerves from 
over-excitement, the young brain from over-work, 
the young lungs from air too raw and cold and 
damp ; but to harden the flesh, and strengthen 
the muscles, and invigorate the nerves, and give 
circulation to blood and development to brain. 
In later life what diligence to give intellectual 
and moral development; what assiduity to open 
to the mind the whole lore of nature and of life ; 
what vigorous care by mother, by father, by 
teacher to induct into the acquirement of all use- 
ful, knowledge—of language and literature, of sci- 
ence and art, of mathematics and physics. The 
babe does not grow into the use of his limbs with- 
out painstaking on his own part and more on his 
mother’s. He does not grow into the use of his 
tongue without constant indoctrination and con- 
stant practice in the art of conversation. He does 
not grow into the full use of his muscles save by 
the culture of the gymnasium, nor into the full 
use of his faculties without years of schooling, in 
which diligence and thoughtfulness and pains- 
taking, on his part and his teachers’, are the essen- 
tial conditions of successful growth. 

Time a developer! growth a grace giver! If 
you wish to know what time and growth without 
painstaking will do for character, ask the Five 
Points. There are the ripened fruits of unim- 
proved time, of neglected growth. Growth gives 
a field of thistles. Care and culture are required 
to make a garden. 

Here is the New Testament inventory of the 
fruits of a successful husbandry : 

“ Giving all diligence, add to your faith valor, and to valor 
knowledge, and to knowledge self-control, and to self-control 
patience, and to patience godliness, and to godliness brother- 
ly kindness, and to brotherly kindness love.” 

You cannot get a good Seckle pear, a Baldwin 
apple, a Delaware grape, a Jucunda strawberry in 
your garden by growth without culture ; and can 
you expect that the fruits of character will grow 
without it ? 

And if not, are you doing anything to cultivate 
them? You are diligent in your farm, your store, 
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your shop. You understand that neglect will ruin 
these. You impress on your boy the duty of dili- 
gence in his Greek and Latin and mathematics. 
You understand that neglect will ruin his educa- 
tion. Are you giving diligence, thought, energy, 
painstaking, to develop in yourself the fruits of 
faith, valor, knowledge (in spiritual things), self- 
control, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, 
and love? And if not, what sort of crop may you 
reasonably expect to garner at the last, when the 
autumn days come ? 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

—Mr. J. D. Foote, having resigned his connec- 
tion with Howard Mission, requests correspondents to 
address him at P. O. Box 1,212, or 56 Reade Street, New 
York city. His long experience as a Christian worker, 
a Sunday-school missionary and laborer in the mission 
work in the city qualify him to address Sunday- 
schools, Sunday-school concerts, and temperance meet- 
ings, and he will be pleased to make engagements for 
such services. 

—Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Methodist Recorder, who has already won no 
inconsiderable popularity as a lecturer, is in the field 
this season with new subjects, as follows: *‘Man or 
Monkey,” *“‘What might have been,” “ Imitator.” 
Mr. Clark is alive to the practical questions of the 
time, and knows how to make his themes interesting 
to the public. 

—Mrs. Gould's Italo-American schools in Rome 
are very highly commended by Americans who have 
visited them and become acquainted with their prac- 
tical workings. The husband of Mrs. Gould is now 
in this country, seeking help for these schools, and 
some of our most eminent citizens, among whom may 
be mentioned Wm. Cullen Bryant, the Rev. Drs. Prime, 
Storrs, and Adams, and Win. E. Dodge, Esq., have 
consented to act as a committee in their behalf. School 
furniture, desks, seats, maps and outline charts, a 
large map of Italy, inkstands, ink, pens, copy-books, 
drawing materials, and a couple of large globes; 
Kinder-Garten materials of every description for ob- 
ject teaching are much needed. A model of a steam 
engine and other models illustrating the application of 
mechanical power, a magic lantern with selected 
slides, and a school-room organ to lead the singing, 
ete. Dr. Gould hopes that friends who see this list of 
needs for the schools will be ready to furnish them. 
Any letter or proffer of the articles enumerated, or 
funds in aid of this work, may be sent to him care of 
Messrs. A. 8S. Barnes & Co., No. 111 William Street, 
New York. 

—Professor Hitcheock of Amherst College was 
lost while exploring Miles’s cave in Salisbury, Ct., on 
Friday, the 17th ult. He and his guide were hundreds 
of feet below the surface when their torches were sud- 
denly extinguished. They remained there six hours, 
having no means of relighting their torches or finding 
their way out. They were finally rescued by a Mr. 
Odentreit. The professor fainted on emerging. 

—Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has 
offered to bear the whole expense of erecting a memo- 
rial window in Westminster Abbey to George Herbert 
and Wm. Cowper. His offer has been accepted by the 
Dean of Westminster, who made the first proposal 
that such a monument should be erected. 

—The venerable artist, William Page, has ae- 
cepted an invitation to delivera lecture in Steinway 
Hall on the 15th inst. on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Mask.” 
The mask referred to is supposed to have been taken 
from Shakespeare’s head after death, and therefore of 
higher authority than the current portraits of the great 
poet. Such is the conviction of Mr. Page, and he will 
give the reasons of his faith in his lecture. 

—Joseph Arch, who recently came over the sea 
to look into the condition of agricultural laborers in 
Canada and the United States, has completed his in- 
vestigations in the first-named country, but, thinking 
the winter an unfavorable season to pursue his in- 
quiries here, has concluded to return to England and 
come over egain in the spring. A large body of emi- 
grants is expected in Canada in consequence of the re- 
port he will make to the laboring classes in England. 
The delay of his investigations in the United States 
will disappoint those who believed that he would im- 
mediately turn a large tide of emigration hither. 


— The Choctaws are behaving in a very treach- 
erous way, in refusing to fulfil their treaty engage- 
ments. In the treaty of 1856, Congress agreed to give 
the Choctaws $300,000 for the strip of country known 
as the “leased district,” provided the Choctaws would, 
within two years, adopt into the nation and make citi- 
zens about 3,000 negroes, formerly their slaves, and 
give forty acres of land to each individual. The time 
expired without action having been taken, and from 
Council to Council the Government has extended the 
time. This money, with interest, now amounts to 
more than $400,000, yet so strong is the prejudice against 
allotting their lands that they have again refused to 
pass the act of adoption. The negroes are excited, and 
will send a strong delegation to Washington to urge 
their rights before Congress. They do not want to be 
compelled to leave their homes, and desire to have 
their status determined. 

—Macdonald’s model of the statue of Fitz- 


Greene Halleck, intended for the Central Park, is 
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thus described: The poet is. “epresented seated in the 
open air, perhaps beneath thie shade of his own vines, 
in the act of writing. In his} hand he holds a manu- 
script, and in his right han¢.'s a pen; and just at the 
moment he has paused, aud*}th head erect, and with 
a pleased expression cf c¢qtenance, it may be, is 
awaiting the coming of a fr’4d. The costume is that 
of the present day; and to was ak its somewhat formal 
lines, a shaw] or scarf is thré*jn over the left shoulder, 
and falls in graceful folds ack?#s the breast. The chair 
is formed of a series of graijul curves, and is such as 
we are accustomed to see on} «jr country lawns. Under 
the chair are volumes of @:‘nuscript, a palette and 
brushes, a laurel wreath ang;ther emblems of science, 
literature and art. The likfukss is said to be admira- 
ble, and the pose of the fzure is lifelike; and the 
general effect is probably »s artistic as any seated 
colossal figure yet modelici in this country. The 
model is at present on exibition at the sculptor’s 
studio, No. 1,267 Broadway. 


—Mrs. Sherman, the wife of the Methodist min- 
ister at Piermont, N. H., who is certified to be a ra- 
tional, truthful woman, and not likely to be the victim 
of any deception, affirms that she was lately cured in- 
stantaneously of a severe and disabling disease of fif- 
teen years standing by the special intervention of Di- 
vine power in answer to prayer. If we may believe 
her report, Christ actually appeared to her in her 
room, in the night, and bade her “rise up and walk,” 
in spite of her disabling lameness. Her story reads 
like the reports of Catholic miracles at Paray-le-Mo- 








nial. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. What would you say to a person who does not 
enjoy long seasons of private prayer? In times of 
sorrow I always go to God in thanksgiving and sub- 
mission, but a spirit of resignation seems to be about 
all Ican ask or hope for. 


HE Lord’s prayer is not a long prayer, and 

Christ discouraged long prayers except in times 

when some great want impels the soul to long con- 

tinued devotion. “Thy will be done” is the climax 

of all prayer for ourselves, and if you can truly say 

that, you have the chief blessing of all. ‘Perfect 
patience,’’ said Wesley, ‘is perfect Christianity.” 


2. Is it necessary to believe that the wicked Will suffer 
-endless torment, and that God is just in inflicting such 
torment in order to get into a frame of mind where 
God can own and bless? 

This is the question of an old man who, even now, 
stumbles at the teachings which he heard in his youth, 
that, in order to be saved he must believe in God’s 
justice in damning his soul forever. Because it is a 
practical question we take pleasure in repeating what 
‘we have said before: that we do not think any opinion 
about the future life a pre-requisite to salvation. They 
‘who say such things do so without warrant. 


8. In Mr. Beecher’s sermon, published Sept. 20th, in 
canswer to the question “* What must I do to be saved?” 
he says ** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.’?” But what 
‘must I believe? Is it enough to believe that he came on 
athe earth? Must we not imitate his life? 


It has been well said that “ Any faith in him, how- 
‘ever small, is better than any belief about him how- 
ever great.” The first sign of a faith in him will be an 
honest endeavor to shape your life after his teachings 
and example. If you have read the sermon in ques- 
tion, you cannot have failed to see that it does not 
teach that any mere belief or opinion will save you. 


4. Is ita duty or a benefit for a young convert to join 
a church that has not enough spiritual life to condemn 
the gross immorality of its members? 


Young converts are very apt to be austere in their 
‘way of looking at things. The most lifeless churches 
are sometimes readiest to exercise discipline, the more 
spiritual are given to a spirit of forbearance and long- 
suffering, remembering that not to censure an erring 
member, but to save, is the primary work of the 
church. 


5. How many volumes of Lange’s Commentary are 
now ready? How many more are there to be? When 
will the remaining volumes appear? Is it the most ex- 
haustive commentary to be had? 


We esteem Lange’s Commentary to be most exhaust- 
ive, so full of matter, indeed, that it is sometimes 
exhaustive of the reader’s patience, but it is, neverthe- 
less, the most learned and comprehensive work of the 
kind. Fifteen volumes are already out, and there are 
to be six more. Theone on Revelations will appear in 
November, the rest have not yet been announced. 


1 6. What books are appropriate for Sunday reading ? 
} The main purpose of the Sabbath is rest. We should, 
therefore, advise that reading be selected with a view 
to this purpose. If a man is a student it would be 
better for him not to read on Sunday the books that 
he toils over in the week. If he is a theological student, 
for instance, he should let his theology alone on Sunday. 
If one reads much and miscellaneously during;the week, 
he would better set apart Sunday for such books as 
promote spiritual and moral development. But he 
who never has an opportunity to read except on Sun- 
day should give himself larger latitude. He is not 
required to dwarf his mental development by confin- 
tag himself to pious books, And, generally, the 





Christian Sabbath should be kept restfully in a spirit 
of Christian liberty, not narrowly in a Jewish literal- 
nessand severity. Christianity is not a system of times 
and seasons, or of meats and drinks, but a life of 
purity, honesty, peacefulness, patience and devotion. 


7. Iam desirous of obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of English grammar and composition without the aid 
of ateacher. Whose works shall I get? 


There is very little choice among the school gram- 
mars; any one of the more recent will serve your pur- 
pose. Dr. Hart’s “ First Lesson’sin Composition,” and 
especially his ‘‘ Composition and Rhetoric,”’ will do you 
more good than the grammars. Buta careful reading 
and study of the best of the later writers of good En- 
glish prose will do you the best service of all. Take De 
Quincey, Lamb, Macaulay, Irving, Prescott and George 
Eliot for instance. Unite your study of grammar with 
a study of such writers as these, whose books you will 
find in any public library, and you will form your 
mind as well as your style. 


8. Who is the author of “‘ Vestiges of Creation’’? 

We believe it has never been settled beyond dispute, 
though it is generally attributed to Dr. Robert Cham- 
bers. 


9. Please inform me who was Clytie. Her bust ts 
regarded as a model of female beauty, but farther 
than this I cannot learn. 

Clytie in mythology was a water-nymph who fell in 
love with Apollo—the sun-god. Meeting with no re- 
sponse to her affection she was transformed to a sun- 
flower, in which state she still turns her face toward 
the sun. The only defect in the myth is that so beau- 
tiful a nymph should have become so homely a flower. 


10. When was Stackhouse’s History of the Bible first 
published ? 

Stackhouse’s ‘‘New History of the Bible, from the 
foundation of the world to the establishment of 
Christianity” was issued in two folio volumes in 1732, 
and has passed through many editions since. 





FINANCIAL NERVOUSNESS. 


F the reasons be true which are assigned for the 
rapid contemporary increase of nervous dis- 
eases, there should have been within the past 
month a phenomenal amount of headache, insom- 
nia, and, perhaps, incipient insanity. To the hu- 
manitarian it is somewhat depressing to reflect 
upon the aggregate of sharp mental suffering that 
is caused by a financial panic like that of Septem- 
ber. Perhaps the heaviest losers endure at such a 
time less mental and physical pain than do the 
poorer folk who have invested their hundreds or 
thousands in securities which prove to be insecure. 
Your great financial operator is probably a man 
who has seen various ups and downs in the course 
of his life. Now and then such a man breaks down 
utterly, but in general he goes to work, if he be 
honest, to pay his debts, if he be an adventurer, 
to close with his creditors on the best terms pos- 
sible. At the worst he can do something. What- 
ever action he may take being necessarily in the 
regular line of business, and therefore more or less 
encouraging. 

With the small investor the case is different. 
His loss weighs upon him whatever he is about, 
and the worst of it is that he is absolutely power- 
less to do anything. Now there is a deal of this 
anxiety which is unavoidable. A great many se- 
curities which were quoted six weeks ago at high 
figures are now salable only at a ruinous sacrifice, 
and there is no immediate prospect of recovery. 
We believe, however, that the holders of bonds 
which have been negotiated by leading bankers 
and brokers may possess their souls in patience, 
with the reasonable assurance that the interest 
will, in most instances, be regularly paid, and that 
the bonds will be redeemed at maturity. Com- 
pleted roads which are mortgaged to the extent 
only of $25,000 or even $30,000 per mile are in gene- 
ral, well able to take care of theirown credit. Of 
course there are exceptions, but, as a rule, there is 
no better security in the world than the first 
mortgage bonds of a good American railroad. 

The men who have successfully negotiated many 
of these securities are just now very roundly 
abused by people who, in the excitement of the 
moment, consider themselves duped, but there is 
danger of doing them injustice. They have, with 
very few exceptions, acted in good faith, investing 
their own private fortunes in the enterprises which 
they have recommended. Most of them are now 
straining every nerve to get upon their feet again, 
pay their debts and resume, if that may be, their 
former positions in the business world. They de- 
serve to be encouraged rather than hindered, for 
it is to such men that the country owes its pros- 
perity in the past, and it is these men and their 
successors who are destined to develop our re- 
sources in the future. 





The Sunday-School. 


** Now, children, what is all this emblematic of?”— 
but the children looked blank, and then looked at each other 
and up at the ceiling when the question was repeated. An 
infant-school in a neighboring city has this important in- 
quiry still under advisement; and it will probably answer it 
when it is old enough to find out what Webster’s Distionary 
has to say about emblematics. 


A fit and beautiful idea, says the Advance, was that 
of the “autumnal service” held on a Sunday afternoon in 
one of Chicago’s churches in connection with its Sunday- 
school. The programme of singing, the baptism of infants, 
and the addresses, had a significant and impressive setting in 
the midst of emblems appropriate to the season, such as 
sheaves of wheat, fruit-laden branches of the apple-tree, a 
crown of immortelles, etc. And such a service will be a re- 
minder that the autumnal work of the Sabbath-schools has 
commenced again; that it is time to gather in the scattered 
leaves before they get out of reach. 








One reason given why the Sunday-school Union of 
New Haven held such a successful anniversary lately was be- 
cause the superintendents of the schools forming each di- 
vision were a committee of arrangements by themselves, and 
took an honorable pride in carrying out the programme of 
the occasion. There was great enthusiasm, six of the largest 
churches being filled with scholars, teachers, and friends. 
New Haven, it isto be hoped, thinks more of her superin- 
tendents now, and will make much of them in the future. 
Who is competent to superintend anniversaries if not the 
superintendents ? 


With an attractive room, an earnest corps of 
teachers, and the blessing of God, the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in this city expects to have a large and flourishing 
school, and “thus give a quietus to the generally accredited 
report that a successful Sabbath-school among brown-stone 
fronts is an impossibility.’ If this school wants any encour- 
agement in its humble mission, we gladly refer them to the 
instance of a distinguished scientist living in a West End 
Square of London, who has built out a handsome room over 
his garden to furnish a meeting-place for thirty or forty 
young lads of the neighborhood, sons of the choicest families, 
whom he teaches in a weekly Bible-class. 


We are painfully aware of the lack of interest in 
Sunday-school matters among parents. Too many of them 
think careful, definite religious education of little or no im- 
portance to their children, and pass lightly and indifferently 
over all that relates to the subject. But we believe, we may 
say we see clearly, that new light is dawning; that some of 
the best minds and hearts are devoting themselves earnestly 
to such questions as, How may our Sunday-schools be made 
to do the work they ought to do? How shall we get adequate 
apparatus to aid and guide Sunday-school teachers in their 
work? Must not the morning hour of public worship be de- 
layed until noon, so that time may be gained in the morning 
for more thorough and sytematic work in the Sunday-school ? 
etc. These observations are made by the Liberal Christian, 
which follows up its interest in the matter by devoting a 
large part of its paper for that week to Unitarian Sunday- 
school topics. 


The Bible has been introduced as a regular text-book 
in Wheaton College, Ill. Its study is pursued in weekly reci- 
tations, an hour being devoted by all the students to this pur- 
pose not only in the academic, but also in the preparatory and 
English departments. This institution ought to furnish some 
capital Sunday-school teachers among its graduates here- 
after. 


If denominationalism is ever to disappear, it will be 
through the gate of the Sunday-school. Everybody feels at 
home among the young; they do not know the word “sect.” 
A Methodist minister addressee a Universalist Sunday-school 
Institute, when he might hesitate to enter a Universalist pul- 
pit. All the Christian world’s akin in the common work of 
bringing up the children rightly. 


Object-teaching, with its blackboards, drawings and 
descriptive material, has its urgent advocates, but to demand 
the general adoption of this system is untimely and useless. 
It is apt to prove a failure unless conducted by a skillful 
teacher, and how many teachers know how to draw objects 
on a board or slate for the illustration of their ideas? All 
cannot be Raphaels or even modern sign painters, and to ex- 
pect teachers to learn the art of either would be like demand- 
ing that every head of a household should learn to design the 
wall-papers of his mansion. Teaching by objects is effective 
with the young classes, and these might be instructed in a 
body by some trained and enthusiastic Sunday-school artist- 
teacher. 


To the person who does know how to conduct ob- 
ject-teaching illustrations will not be wanting. <A writer 
in the Christian Register, who is very strongly in favor of this 
plan, says on this point: ‘I had the curiosity, the other day, 
to see how many ‘ object lessons’ there were in the seventh 
chapter of Matthew, the last third of the Sermon on the 
Mount. I counted twenty-seven which I thought I could use 
in blackboard illustration, beginning with the judge and the 
measure, and ending with the wise and the foolish house- 
builders. The entire New Testament, and, for that matter, 
the whole Bible is as literally packed with them asa full ear 
of corn is with kernels. That is what makes these Gospel 
truths stick so. They are like the seeds of some plants, 
armed with hooks, which once having grappled the mind will 
not let go, but stay and germinate and grow.” 


The Unitarians have lately held a spirited Sabbath- 
school Convention in Chicago, in which a whole volume of 
pertinent remarks and suggestions was thrown out. Several 
ladies took part in the discussions, and it may have been their 
aptness in handling the subjects that induced Mr. Knapp, of 
Lowell, Mass., to declare himself in favor of having women 
for Sunday-school superintendents. He would say, Go home 
and choose the most capable women to this office. The Con- 
vention seemed specially impressed with the importance of 
the Sunday-school, and its members firmly resolved to renew 
their efforts in the several churches to awaken and keep alive 
& more widespread interest in this most helpful Christian in- 
stitution, 
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THE CALL. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


HILD of the undimmed, trustful eye, 
That into the far-away future peers 
Through rifts in the blue of your smiling sky, 
(Soitened the gleam of your gladsome eye) 
What sight does your baby-vision see? 
Ah, tenderly sweet a voice she hears, 
Come, Follow Me. 


Dropped is the youth’s gay hunting-horn— 
The rudder hangs loose of the boat he steers— 
Or ever the noon has flushed the morn, 
Or the echoes ceased of his matin-horn, 
Moved by a mystical sound is he, 
Which clearer than bugle or bird he hears, 
Come, Follow Me. 


The nightingale’s song has touched her heart, 
Her tremulous breast the red rose cheers— 
But closer than whisper of lover’s art, 
Closer than beat of the maiden’s heart, 
Is the wooing that woos her silently; 
And these are the unbreathed words she hears, 
Come, Follow Me. 


Bay-wreaths are twining his manhood’s brow, 
Music of praise is in his ear, 
Dizzy with happiness is he now! 
Wherefore that lifting of thoughtful brow? 
Can there a goal more lofty be ? 
Is there a melody sweeter to hear? 
Yea, Follow Me. 


Slow steps tremble beside the grave— 
Bent is the form with its weight of years— 
Hark! to the moan—* Will no one save 
Me from the chill of the noisome grave?” 
Still falls the voice that would set him free, 
While faint with a dying pulse he hears, 
Ah, Follow Me! 


Tender as ever, it falls to-day, 
Seeming afar—yet, O, so near! 
Sweet, as though never had gone astray 
The lamb that is called to the fold to-day— 
Sweet, and tender, and low the plea, 
(Alas! for the soul too dead to hear,) 
Follow thou Me. 








THE LATE DR. CANDLISH OF EDIN- 
BURGH. 
BY REV, WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


I be the death of Dr. Robert Stewart Candlish, of 
Edinburgh, another of those Scottish worthies 
whose names will be ever memorable in connection 
with the Disruption of the Established Church and 
the formation of the Free Church has passed away. 
He was, personally, less known beyond the boundaries 
of his native land than most of his co-adjutors, but 
they who are familiar with the history of the times 
will put him second only to Dr. Thomas Chalmers, in 
the leadership of the non-intrusion band. A native of 
Glasgow, and educated at the university of that city, 
he was, during his student-days, an attendant on the 
ministry of his future companion in arms, and was one 
of the few who had the clear-eyed intelligence to per- 
ceive the transcendent ability of Edward Irving-in 
those early years of obscurity, when he was toiling 
away as the helper of Chalmers, and before the blaze 
of London popularity had made him famous. A like 
period of neglect, or ill-success, was before Candlish 
himself. He began his ministerial work as assistant to 
the incumbent of St. Andrew’s Church in Glasgow; 
but his preaching was not attractive. No crowds 
thronged around him. The people indeed could not 
bear with his discourses; and to make way for some 
more showy favorite he retired to the rural parish of 
Bophill, on the banks of the classic Leven, just a mile 
or two below the spot where that river emerges from 
Loch Lomond. Here hespent some years of quiet and 
profitable study; shaping within his soul that ideal of 
the ministry which he was afterwards to work out in 
the metropolis of his native land. Had he become 
popular at once during his first labors in Glasgow it is 
questionable if he would ever have been heard of as 
one of the master-spirits of his age; but his want of 
success in the outset of his life sent him for a time, so 
to say, into the wilderness, out of which he emerged at 
length clothed with wondrous power, and fitted to do 
amighty work. Nor did he go to any second place, 
for when the famous Dr. Andrew Thomson died he was 
appointed his successor in St. George’s Church, Edin- 
burgh. Here he gathered around him the very élite of 
the city. Lords of Session, eminent advocates, pro- 
fessors of the university and most of the leading minds 
of the city flocked to hear him, and he held them as 
delighted and instructed listeners. He was not longin 
Edinburgh, however, before that controversy arose 
which was destined to rend the national church in 
twain; and into that he threw himself with all the ar- 
dor of his impetuous nature. He took the popular 
side, and became the advocate of the liberty of the 
church to do its spiritual work unhampered by the in- 
terference of the State, and also of the rights of the 
people to elect their own pastors and office-bearers. 
He was one of those who bravely disobeyed the inter- 
dict of the courts of law iu the Strathbogie case, and 
throughout the towns and villages of the land his voice 
‘was heard in the thickest of the conflict. Chalmers 
‘was the general of the forces; but Candlish, Cunning- 
ham, Guthrie, and Buchanan were the lieutenants; 
and, while it is probably true that the Free Church 
would have been an impossibility but for Chalmers, it 


ts equally true that Chalmers could not have done the 





work he did if he had not been supported by such a 
band of young, devoted, and eminently able aides de 
camp. Cunningham excelled in argument. He wield- 
ed a logical sledge-hammer, every stroke of which sent 
farther home the point which he wished to make. 
Guthrie was the popular orator, whose ready humor, 
droll stories, dramatic power and melting pathos, car- 
ried everything before him. Buchanan was the polish- 
ed diplomat, whose manner was quietest and most 
plausible when he was speaking the most cutting 
things. “ His words were smoother than butter, yet 
were they drawn swords.”* Candlish was the fiery agi- 
tator, dealing in scathing scorn and withering invec- 
tive. No man, unless perhaps the parliamentary Dis- 
raeli, ever used epithets as Candlish did. His onslaught 
was simply terrible. His irony was tremendous—so 
that even they who thought and felt with him were 
sometimes half disposed to cry out “ Hold! enough!” 
His speeches were like torrents foaming on in grand 
impetuosity, and bearing all obstacles before them. 
The death of Chalmers made him virtually the leader 
of the Free Church, and then his administrative power 
came into operation. But he was never so great in 
that department as he was in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form. Hecould not manage men as Chalmers could. 
His inferiors were impatient of his pre-eminent abil- 
ity, and his equals were sometimes offended by what 
looked like overbearing dictation. Even Cunningham 
was, in some degree, wounded by the tactics of his 
friend, and at one time there was fear of a serious rup- 
ture between them. The same thing is true also of 
him and Hugh Miller. But these were only superficial 
mannerisms. The man was sound at heart; and his 
impatience of contradiction may perhaps be forgiven 
when we remember that his keen eye saw farther than 
most of his contemporaries. He was not one of those 
who thought that the Free Church had arrived at per- 
fection. He did not refuse to learn from the teaching 
of events. Hence he was one of the warmest support- 
ers of the movement for union between the Free and 
United Presbyterian churches; and he was deeply 
grieved when, in May last, that movement was seen to 
be a failure. At first, indeed, when he left the Estab- 
lishment, he was careful to say that he was as far re- 
moved from voluntaryism, which, in his view, divorced 
religion from the State, as he was from Erastianism, 
which set the State above the church; but years of 
experience of the practical working of the voluntary 
principle, aided perhaps by intercourse with such auti- 
State-church meu as John Cairns, of Berwick, and, 
perhaps, also by the perception that ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments were doomed, disposed Lim to fraternize 
with the United Presbyterians, and take a prominent 
part in the attempt at union with them. Probably if 
he had been a younger man, and able to throw himself 
into the movement with his old fire, the result might 
have been different. As it was, there is something 
touching in the thought that one of his last appear- 
ances in the Free Assembly was when he craved per- 
mission to have a statement which he read recorded on 
the minutes, as a vindication of his followers and him- 
self before posterity, so that, whoever might be blamed 
for arresting a movement which seemed so fraught 
with blessing, he and they should be held guiltless. 

In personal appearance Dr. Candlish was exceeding- 
ly peculiar. We question if any one ever saw him for 
the first time without being tempted to laugh at his 
ungainly form. His body was diminutive, and seemed 
to have been prematurely checked in its development, 
while that which it lacked appeared to have been given 
to the head. He thus had the body of a dwarf with 
the head of a giant. And what a head it was, with long 
bushy unkempt hair hanging profusely round it! His 
mouth was large, with the under-jaw slightly pro- 
tuberant. His lips were large, his eyes restless and 
flashing, and his forehead massive. He went up the pul- 
pit stair with a hurried step, almost like a run, and run- 
ning his fingers through his hair he gave out the psalm 
in a defiant tone, as if he meant to let some one know 
that he would not be put down. When he came to the 
sermon he indulged, unconsciously, in all manner of 
convulsive movements, twisting and writhing like one 
in agony. He clutched at his gown, he took hold of 
the Bible as if he would lift it and throw it at his audi- 
ence, he grasped the pulpit like one who feared he 
was about to fall. But all this while he had been open- 
ing up his text in a manner so clear, so comprehensive, 
so suggestive, that, as he proceeded, you forgot his 
eccentricities of manner, and felt only the power of his 
words. His forte was in exposition and practical ap- 
peal, and he was never so great as when he was en- 
gaged in the analysis of some Scripture character, and 
the enforcement of the lessons which it conveyed to 
modern times. Sometimes he was exceedingly subtle, 
and it was difficult to follow him; but, in general, the 
lines of his thought were well defined, so that, while 
his discourses were an intellectual treat to the most re- 
fined, they were also enjoyed by the plainest and least 
educated of the audience. He had none of the picto- 
rial or illustrative power of Guthrie, but his appeals 
had a searching character not equalled even by the 
most fervid passages of Guthrie. He seemed to look 
through the very heart of his hearer. He grappled at 
once with the intellect and the conscience, and made 
every one feel that he had to do with God. Like Chal- 
mers, he read his discourses, even to slavishness; but, 
as in the case of Chalmers, it was “fell reading.” 
Sometimes he preached without a manuscript, but on 
such occasions he was very unequal, and in later years 
it was but rarely that he attempted that manner of 





address. He was an instance of a man pushing his way 
into the very front of pulpit orators, in spite of many 
positive blemishes, by the pure force of his intellectual 
pre-eminence, and there were not wanting many imi- 
tators who thought that they had clothed themselves 
in the strength of their model, while they had suc- 
ceeded only in putting on one of his weaknesses. 

When Dr. Cunningham died, Candlish was appointed 
his successor as Principal of the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh; but he did not shine as a Professor, partly 
because he had now neared his grand climacteric, and 
partly because his training had fitted him for the arena 
of conflict, rather than for the chair of the academy. 
As a theologian his works may be classified into the 
expository and the controversial. To the former 
class belong his volumes on Genesis, and on the First 
Epistle of John, and his admirable treatise on the 15th 
chapter of First Corinthians; to the latter belong his 
works on “The Atonement,’ on “the Essays of Mr. 
Maurice,” and on ** The Fatherbood of God.” This last 
was delivered as the first series in connection with the 
Lectureship founded in memory of Dr. Cunningham. 
It caused a great sensation in theologie circles at the 
time, because in his attempt to get a thorough basis for 
areply to the views of Maurice he went so far as to 
deny that God was the father of Adam, in any real 
sense of the word, even before he fell. Besides the 
works already mentioned he published a volume of 
discourses on Scripture characters, which are simply 
matchless for the skill which they manifest and the 
power which they evince. 

For some few years past he has been in failing health, 
and last year it was feared that he would never preach 
again, but a prolonged sojourn in the south of England 
so far restored him that he was able to preach at the 
opening of his new church, a few months ago, with all 
his wonted power. Not long after his return he was 
called to preach the funeral sermon of Guthrie—when 
he nearly broke down as he repeated the death-bed 
sayings of his friend. Now he too hasgone; and while 
Scotland mourns his loss, the entire church on earth is 
a sharer with her in the affliction. 








THE PRAYVER-MEETING. 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


N earnest prayer-meeting is the life of a 
Church, and a dull one is pretty sure to be the 
death of it. The attendance upon this service is a 
better indication of the spiritual interest of the peo- 
ple than is the morning or evening congregation. 
Your church may be crowded on the Sabbath, but you 
are reasonably certain to have a vacant pulpit within 
a year if you have thin, yawning, and bored audiences 
in the chapel when you meet together to pray. 

The prayer-meeting is the point where the minister's 
hardest blows should be delivered. It is a good anda 
necessary thing for him to work over his sermon, and 
to interest and attract the neighborhood—in crowds if 
possible—to the expositions of the Bible and the inter- 
pretation of daily experiences, which mark the wor- 
ship of Sunday; but this is not the chief means of in- 
suring a long and steady spiritual success. People go 
to church largely through habit, and because of the 
cessation of all business pursuits, and because it is the 
fashion to pay @ proper respect to the day; but they 
go to the prayer-meeting because they want to know 
more about religion, and because they are interested 
in the grand verities of Christianity. Fashion and the 
general dullness of life are not impelling motives. 
Drones may gravitate toward the pews, but only ear- 
nest men and women, the boneand sinew of the society, 
will fill up the lecture-room. 

You may have the congregation boiling with interest 
and curiosity, but it will bubble and bubble until it has 
all evaporated into thin air unless a steady and in- 
creasing fervor is kept up by means of the working 
organizations, the central impulse of which is to be 
found in week-evening gatherings. 

Young ministers begin at the wrong end. They are 
too frequently mere declaimers about the Word of 
God, or, as they like to be called, orators. They spend 
the bulk of the week on the manuscript, which is to 
startle the refined and select who rustle along the road 
to glory in silks, and make the Sabbath glitter with 
costly jewelry, and put off to odd times all preparation 
for the simpler gathering of this weekly service. Our 
advice would be to do the heavy pounding at the 
prayer-meeting, and skirmish more on Sunday. 

It is a very curious and significant fact that the 
wealthier, more refined, and more influential part of 
the society, as well as the minister, are apt to regard 
this meeting as of secondary importance. It is left to 
the care of the few earnest souls who are pretty sure 
to get to heaven without the aid of any meetings at all, 
or, terrible fate, to the tender mercies of certain talk- 
ing machines who are self-constituted itinerants, and 
who go from one church to another to air their vaga- 
ries, and to make humbler Christians cringe and shiver 
at their daring and reckless assertions of sinlessness. 
If we could persuade the zealous-hearted among the 
more influential classes to regard the prayer-meeting 
as of supreme importance, we should do a great deal 
toward changing the Christianity of the day from an 
immense talk to an immense work. But the people 
regard preaching as the one particular element of a 
successful religious organization. They are willing to 
pay huge salaries to men who are, as an illiterate friend 
of mine says, fluid of speech. They boast of the grace, 
the voice, the elocution, the rhetoric of their minister. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VIII, No. 19. 














Come and hear our minister preac h means, Come to an 
exhibition we have in our church, and is said in very 
much the same spirit in which we ask one to go to hear 
Salvini or Rip Van Winkle. If we would only dare to 
say, Come on Friday evening and hear our minister 
and our deacons pray, we should constitute ourselves 
a worthy part of that Church which alone Christ rec- 
ognizes—the Church of goldeu deeds rather than of 
golden speech. 

It must be confessed, therefore, that prayer-meet- 
ings, as a general thing, have grown to be pretty dull 
and unattractive. Young men and women regard it 
as a fearful exercise of parental discipline and authori- 
ty to be compelled to attend. The atmosphere is so 
stifling that they resort to all sorts of excuses when in- 
vited to go, or else, with an air of bravado, openly de- 
clare their indifference to that kind of thing. One 
would think that a prayer-meeting was a thousand 
miles away from the enjoyments or sunshine of daily 
life, and held its sessions under the overhanging 
branches of the upas-tree. We have given people the 
impression, in some unfortunate way, that the con- 
verted ones make up a solemn procession, who walk in 
the shadow, with slow step and tearful eyes, and that 
the worldlings really have the best time of it after all; 
and that we Christians know it, but don’t dare to 
say it. 

It ought to be a time of great rejoicing and triumph 
when a soul is brought from sin to Christ. In the 
earlier days the calf was killed and there was a gene- 
ral rejoicing, and shall we weep instead? Then, to get 
religion was to leave the swine, and gnawing hunger, 
and parching thirst, and ragged, filthy clothes behind, 
and to go into a comfortable house, among friends and 
brothers and sisters, and to sit at a well-spread board, 
made cheerful and gay by the presence of father and 
mother. Christianity has not clffmged since that time. 
To-day the religious man is the happy man, and the 
doubter is haunted by ghosts and goblins. 

We need to lift the curtains of our chapel windows, 
and let the clear, cleansing sunlight in. There ’s a 
musty smellin the room; throw up the sash and let 
the west wind blow through the place. We must have 
less droning and less moaning, and more verses of the 
song of victory. We are doing a good work because 
it is God’s work, and, so long as we are in the ranks of 
such a Leader, we will neither despond nor weep. We 
are on the winning side, and all we want is that people 
who are under the delusion that the world is going to 
win should look in on us, go through our arsenal, ex- 
amine all our weapons of warfare, peer into our faces 
and into our hears, and, above all, listen to us when 
we pray to our Léader, pouring our glad souls out in 
thanksgiving, to which words give only the feeblest 
expression, and raising our voices in the Battle-cry of 
Freedom. They will find quickly enough that religion 
is the only power that can make a man more manly or 
a woman more womanly, and tiiat, in order to get the 
sweetest drops out of life, in o::ier to understand the 
mysteries of the saddest experynces, and in order to 
become thoroughly and bounc:4ssly happy, one must 
be able to say, Christ and I are ‘fends. If we give this 
complexion to our prayer-mee.“}gs, we sRall be sure to 
recruit the ranks of the Chur ““§ from the over-filled 
ranks of the world. 


The Ch 
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One of the new amendmer## 
stitution of Michigan by the Sts44gommission, forbids the 
Legislature to exempt the propert#4f churches or ecclesias- 
tical bodies from taxation. If it cK adopted, Michigan will 
then have taken the same position * 4} this question that Cal- 
ifornia, Alabama, Missouri and M ist ssippi already hold. 


In petitioning for seven new: ‘Missionary Bishops for 
our distant territories, the Episcopa@ Board of Missions shows 
the same earnest, aggressive spirit ¥ hich has characterized its 
home work of late years. The proposition to make such a 
large increase of Bishops was warmiy debated, and its adop_ 
tion indicates a still more vigorous prosecution of missionary 
enterprise in the West. 


Raising church revenues by weekly payments seems 
to succeed so well as a plan when fairly tried, that the N. Y. 
State Congregational Association has unanimously recom- 
mended the principle to its churches, leaving details to be 
regulated by circumstances. During the discussion of the 
subject, it appeared that wherever the plan had been tried 
and abandoned, the trial was an imperfect one. 




















prepared for the Con- 


His precious leisure hours a Congregational pastor in 
Connecticut devotes to the printing business, but not for 
pleasure nor profit. From his handy press he issues every 
week the outlines of his sermons for gratuitous distribution 
among his people. In common with every other pastor, he 
probably wants to have Sunday thoughts and good resolves 
jast through the week, and this is his way of pressing them 
upon bis church. 


When the Wisconsin Methodist Conference assembled 
iately at Whitewater, they found an unfinished church for 
their use in which it was impossible to meet ; whereupon the 
Congregational pastor of the place opened his church doors 
to the ousted Conference, and its sessions were all held there. 
That pastor and his people are lovingly patted on the back by 
the Northwestern Ad te, with the remark that “ Con- 
gregational fraternity at Whitewater, Wis., is genuine.” 


Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, who was 
accused by the Chicago Post with having advocated the carry- 
ing of the yellow fever into the Northern States during the 

late war, was allowed twenty-five thousand dollars damages 








for the libel by the United States Circuit Court, when the case 
came up not long since, but as that journal had made an un- 
solicited and manly apology for what appeared in its columns, 
the Doctor nobly remitted all of the fine with the exception 
of the actual costs of the suit. 


The California Congregational Association, which 
met in Santa Cruz this year, represents a strength of about 
sixty churches in that State. Half the ministers were present 
at the meeting, who generally reported that the past year had 
been one of faithful work in their charges. The subject of 
Home Missions was considered attentively, and brought out 
the resolution that the churches must contribute four thou- 
sand dollars for the next year, or twice as much as before, for 
this object. A committee was appointed to see what could 
be done towards erecting a College Home and Church near 
the State University, for the benefit of Congregational {stu- 
dents attending there. 


“The Rocky Mountain University” is an aspiring 
title, and suggests heights to which learning has never before 
attained in this country. The Baptists of Colorado propose 
to have an institution with this pame, and its charter is al- 
ready secured. They have some valuable property in and 
around the city of Denver, acquired by the legacy of Rev. 
Walter M. Potter, the proceeds of which can go to the work 
of education in the territory. A movement is now on foot to 
locate the proposed University at Denver, and, when com- 
pleted, it will be the centennial offering of the Colorado Bap- 
tists to the educational cause, which the denomination is now 
engaged in promoting. 


After his determined attitude before the Long Island 
Baptist Association, it was to be expected that Rev. J. Hyatt 
Smith would have something to say from his own pulpit upon 
his position and that of his Church. On the following Sun- 
day he made a vigorous defense of his right to free commun- 
ion, and in that belief he should go on. This, also, was the 
platform of his congregation. In other respects he claimed 
to bea good Baptist, being firm in his conviction that those 
who join the Baptist Church must do so by baptism, and that 
baptism should be by immersion. After this candid expres- 
sion of Mr. Smith’s views, which are doubtless those of his 
people, also, the Association can hardly have many inquiries 
to make to satisfy itself where this Church stands. 


Is Ritualism, after all, quite the insignificant quan- 
tity in the American Episcopal Church that it is represented 
to be? The “‘Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament’’ has 
developed considerable strength we already know; and now 
Bishop Cummins tells us that in Racine College, Wisconsin, 
an Episcopal institution, confession to a priest is made obli- 
gatory upon the students. But the newest and the queerest 
fact is that the London Church Times, which is anything but 
hostile to the Ritualists, claims to having so large a circle of 
readers on this side the Atlantic as almost ‘‘to entitle it to 
take rank itself as a member of the American Church press.”” 
It has recently established a department of American news. 
What have the Hartford Churchman, the Church Journal, the 
Episcopal Register, and the rest of the “ American Church 
press’”’ to say to this? Will they welcome their London con- 
temporary to a generous participation in their subscription 
lists? 


In his introductory statement at the reopening of 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle Lay College last week, Dr. Talmage 
claimed that during its two years’ existence six hundred 
students had come under its drill and instruction—a surpris- 
ing number. The third year begins auspiciously. Students 
have come from remote parts of the country to enjoy the 
privileges of the institution. This college proposes to do for 
the laity what theological seminaries do for the clergy, except 
giving them a taste of the dead languages. Many of the six 
hundred have found fields of labor, some of them permanent 
preaching places, others mission stations, and yet others have 
found their mission in private houses and institutions among 
the sick and invalid. The college has Dr. Talmage for its 
president, and Rey. Drs. Reuben Jeffery, C. E. Lord, and Rev. 
J.L. Chapman as its working Faculty. The corps of lecturers 
includes many of the best ministers and laymen of Brooklyn 
and New York. 


What are the one hundred thousand Southern 
Presbyterians—clergy and laity—doing for the five million 
freed people of the Southern States? Are they doing, in the 
premises, all that they could and shoulddo? These very per- 
tinent questions are put by a correspondent of the Louisville 
Christian Observer, which answers them as pertinently. *“* We 
do not need to ask what to do,”’ it says, “‘ but we need to do 
what is to be done. Debates in the newspapers or in the 
Assembly will do no good. What is needed is hard work. Let 
us teach them in Sunday-schools when they will be taught; 
preach to them when they will listen. The Presbyterian is 
the great educating church. Can we not help the colored 
people to a thoroughly educated ministry.” If this tone 
could but pervade all the utterancess of our Southern friends, 
we should hope for great things for the freedmen in the 
future. An earnest expression for their welfare, followed up 
with determined efforts to secure it, could hardly fail to have 
the desired effect among them. They ought to find their best 
friends hereafter in the people of the South. 


Speaking of Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s Memorial 
Church, on Madison Avenue, in this city, the Evangelist states 
that it was the original plan of the congregation to test the 
question, in a new way, whether the rich and the poor could 
and would meet together in divine service on the Lord’s day. 
The Church built a large and costly edifice, and has since been 
able to preserve the balance of “ those delicate elements in 
the calculation, the outgoes and incomes of ordinary ex- 
pense.” They have done more, they have reached the point 
at which they are able to announce that eligible pews can be 
offered at prices within the reach of all, and free seats will be 
furnished to any who are unable to pay for them. This is 
certainly a practical result, but it is the middle classes in New 
York who are even more difficult to reach than the poor, and 
one of the city mission problems is how to gather them into 
the churches. They are too proud to go to mission chapels 
and in too limited circumstances to pay high pew rents. If 
Dr. Robinson’s congregation succeeds in drawing in any part 
of this stratum of society, it will do as great a service as if it 
built a chapel for the poor. 


What interested the last General Congregational 
Association of New York State, held at Homer, October 21st, 
and what will continue to interest many of its ministerial 





members, was the scheme presented for pastoral sustentation. 
By the plan adopted, the State Home Missionary Society will 
endeavor to aid any Church not able to pay its pastor a sal- 
ary of $1,000 per annum, on these conditions: In all cases the 
minister must be installed as pastor of the church applying 
for aid; the church and congregation shall raise toward the 
salary of the pastor not less than $600 per annum, which sum 
shall be not less than an average of $10 for every resident 
member of the church; in making up the salary, the rent of 
@ parsonage, if there be one, shall be reckoned at its true 
value, but in no case to be reckoned at more than $100 per 
annum; the amount raised by the church and congregation 
shall not ordinarily be less than that of the previous year ; 
the salary paid by the church shall be paid quarterly, in full, 
and so reported, before any part of the missionary appropria- 
tion for the quarter shall be drawn; the pastor shall pay 
nothing toward meeting the foregoing conditions; each 
church shall make not less than four annual contributions in 
behalf of our Congregational Benevolent Societies, one of 
which shall be the Home Missionary Society; two or more 
neighboring churches may unite in seeking aid under this 
plan, if deemed advisable by the Trustees of the State Home 
Missionary Society; in all cases the Trustees of the Society 
shall be satisfied that those applying for aid are raising a rea- 
sonable amount, according to their pecuniary ability and 
that of the congregations connected with them, toward the 
proposed salary of the pastor. 

PrErsonat.—Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of 
Robert College, Constantinople, has endured a “ presenta- 
tion’’ scene, his Bebek friends having shown their apprecia- 
tion of his worth by giving him an elegant gold watch and a 
silver tea-service, the salver bearing a suitable inscription 
and adorned with two exquisite engravings of the Mosque of 
St. Sophia and Robert College. The venerable Dr. Schauffler 
read the address of the occasion.—Dr. G. W. Russell, of Hart- 
ford, has presented the sum of ten thousand dollars to the 
Retreat for the Insane in that city, to be applied toward the 
erection of a memorial chapel for the use of the inmates. He 
wishes it, when completed, to be devoted exclusively to relig- 
ious purposes.—Mrs. York, of the Detroit Conference, and 
Mrs. Harstsough, of the Dubuque Conference, both of them 
wives of Methodist preachers, have been unanimously 
licensed to preach by those bodies.—Professor Boardman re- 
mains with the Chicago Congregational Seminary, and does 
not become President of Middlebury College, Vt.. as report- 
ed.—Rev. L. W. Aldrich, of Revere, Mass., recently from Cal- 
cutta, India, bas received a cordial invitution from a com- 
mittee of wealthy native gentlemen there to return to that 
city on a salary of $2,500 gold.—The Dean of Canterbury 
preached in the Yale College chapel a few Sundays since on 
Prayer.—It is stated that the Indiana Quakers have yielded to 
a very sensible change in their discipline. All restrictions in 
relation to marrying out of the Society have been removed, 
and the Friends in that State cannot now be called to account 
for doing so. 
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A correspondent of the London Times gives us the 
latest facts we have about the American Palestine Exploration 
Company. ‘They have surveyed about five hundred square 
miles south of Es-Salt. Their work has been carried on in the 
midst of Arab wars and rumors of wars, and they themselves 
have been frequently assailed, fired on, and captured; but 
they have thus far escaped injury. They have gone on to 
the Lebanon above Beyrout, and as soon as the great heat is 
over they intend to return to the prosecution of the survey. 
The most important discovery and identification which they 
have made is that of Nebo; and, what is perhaps more inter- 
esting, they express unqualified skepticism with respect to 
the genuineness of the Shapira collection of ‘ Moabite idols.” 
Asa rule, English archeologists have little confidence in the 
genuineness of these idols; while, on the other hand, the 
Prussians have purchased for a large sum a portion of the 
pottery. The Americans have been the greater portion of 
their time beyond Jordan, in the region from which the 
pottery was said to have been brought, but they state that 
they have been unable to find any trace of it, although 
they had interpreters who are excellent Arabic scholars, 
and who know the Arabs and their ways.” 


Now, if Tozer, of Zanzibar, had only been in his mis- 
sionary bishopric where Afric’s sunny fountains roll, instead 
of New York, where the Alliance met, he might have found 
@ nearer and much more flagrant case to correct than the 
good Dean of Canterbury’s communing with non-church- 
men, and also spared himself some untoward distinction. 
Had he but turned his attention Indiaward, he would have 
noticed a desire for tangible unity among some Church Chris- 
tians there, which is all the more reprehensible because they 
are native converts. In one instance a native preacher has 
done just what the Dean of Canterbury did; for we read that 
on a recent Sabbath, at Bhawanipore, Calcutta, the Rev. C. 
Bourwetsch, of the Church of England, preached for the 
Rev. 8. H. Ghose, of the Congregational Church, and after- 
wards joined in communion with the dissenting brethren! 
Tozer could have complained of this to the Archbishop with 
some show of propriety. Then, too, he could have included 
in his denunciation the Bengal Christian Herald, which speaks 
in a very jubilant strain about the significant event, and like- 
wise the Lucknow Witness, which feels that it is humiliating 
to the very name of Christianity to have to note such a ¢ir- 
cumstance as unusual, and trusts that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the prejudice that keeps all the followers of Jesus 
from meeting at his table will be utterly thrown aside. 


In his address before the gathering of the English 
Congregationalists at Ipswich, the chairman, the Rev. Eustace 
Conder, a minister of acknowledged talents, took for his sub- 
ject, “The Decay of Theology,” which, according to the 
English Independent, he treated in a manner so wise and ge- 
nial, that he deserves the gratitude of the whole denomina- 
tion. Without going into the extent or cause of this decay, 
we may state here that Mr. Conder finds, on the other hand, 
that theology has been lifted up from its narrow basis of con- 
troversy on to a broader foundation of direct appeal to 
Scripture and to experience. He tells us that we have clearer 
views of the relation of religious thought to the Bible, which 
was formerly regarded as a book of texts, but is now looked 
upon as a text-book. And moreover as one great compensa- 
tion for this decay we have gained freedom. “ Freer, I sup- 
pose, we are,” says Mr. Conder, ‘‘to follow the footsteps of 
tryth thag any generation since that which sat at the feet of 
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the Master.” Giving its own reasons for the decline of the 
old systematic theology as a method of study, the journal 
quoted above makes the plea that the active duties of the 
pastorate of to-day allow little time for any comprehensive 
research and careful up-rearing of a system. The pressure of 
practical work is too great and urgent. The variety of en- 
gagements which a minister is compelled to accept makes it 
almost impossible for him, even if he has the desire, to pur- 
sue theology asa science. The churches are asking for men 
who can set in motion and sustain organizations by which the 
sin and ignorance and misery of humanity can be reached 
and overcome. In consequence of the immense increase of 
this philanthropic machinery, and the consciousness of that 
responsibility to save men which has been stirred of late 
years within the hearts of Christians, the demand is not, 
** Give us theologians in our pulpit who can defend a creed,” 
but “ Give us men with living hearts of love, and a passion of 
earnestness, who will inspire us by exhortation and example 
to do the work entrusted by the Great Master to His Church.” 
The revolt against the old systematizing has brought us 
nearer to the spirit of truth and Christ, and we have no wish 
to return to any bondage of the letter or rigid form. Weare 
in a transition state, gathering together abundant and valu- 
able material out of which to build a theology more living, 
human, divine, than any that the past has handed down to us. 


' John Chinaman’s remarkable imitative faculty is 


~n 


serving him altogether an unexpected and really curious turn. 
Capable of copying almost any handiwork of foreign produc- 
tion, he has now caught the idea of doing as the missionaries 
do, and imitating their plan of operations in upholding his 
own religion. Thus we are told that instead of direct or vio- 
lent opposition to the mission work of the foreigners among 
them, the Chinese are resorting to works of benevolence and 
public preaching of their favorite doctrines in imitation of 
the missionaries. They are establishing hospitals and schools 
and preaching halls in city and country. According to the 
Rey. John Chalmers, of the London Society, who writes from 
Canton, there is now a benevolent institution in the western 
suburbs of that city, for which tens of thousands of dollars 
are subscribed by the officials and gentry. Medicines are dis- 
pensed and prescriptions written gratis; widows and orphans 
and aged poor are helped ; coffins are provided for those that 
die in poverty ; and free schools are about to be established by 
this institution throughout the city and vicinity. But the most 
remarkable thing is the public preaching—a new fact in China, 
at least in modern times, and evidently in imitation and 
rivalry of Protestant missionaries. Not long ago, continues 
Mr. Chalmers, there was an examination of candidates for the 
office of preacher held bya committee of the gentry, at which 
some two hundred preached trial sermons in a hall open to 
the public, each being allowed half an hour, and called to a 
halt by a bell when his time was up. Sixty of these are said 
to have been selected to preach at thirteen dollars a month in 
the different halls in town and country. 


The Week. — 


[From Tuesday, Oct. 28, to Monday, Nov. 3.] 

A rich Californian, Lick by name, purposes erecting 
an observatory at his own expense which will in some re- 
spects have the advantage over all competitors. It is to be 
built in the most substantial manner, at an altitude of at 
least ten thousand feet, on some suitable peak of the Sierra 
Nevada. All explorers have noticed the extraordinary purity 
of the atmosphere which surrounds these mountains, and it 
is assumed that a telescope such as Mr. Lick proposes to place 
in the observatory will reveal astronomical wonders of which 
we have at present no conception. Such a station will, of 
course, be a valuable addition to our system of weather sig- 
nals, and would perhaps, if established, be of some practical 
benefit to Californians who do not have their weather ar- 
ranged beforehand for them, owing to the persistent move- 
ment of storms and atmospheric waves, and so on, from west 
to east. 














' Among the projects talked of for the financial ame- 


lioration of the country is a renewed proposition looking to 
the establishment of postal savings banks as a sort of exten- 
sion of the money-order system. This is suggested by the 
greatly increased demand for money orders, which has sprung 
up seemingly in connection with the existing panic. Itis un- 
derstood that the Postmaster-General will propose in his 
message some such banking system as has been introduced 
with great advantage in England and Canada. In brief the 
plan would be to invite deposits of five dollars and upwards, 
each depositor receiving a pass-book, wherein the entries will 
be made in the usual way, the Government paying a certain 
rate of interest. It is claimed that by some such plan as 
this the Treasury could obtain the use of much money which 
is now hoarded, and could in a great measure, and legiti- 
mately, prevent such a stringency of money as is apt to pre- 
vail every fall. , 





It is a hopeful sign that no public officer can now 
‘levy taxes for political purposes upon his subordinates, without 
a reasonable certainty that he will be promptly exposed in the 
public prints. Formerly this was notso. Such exactions were 
regarded as all right. They were inaugurated by the Demo- 
crats when they held the Federal offices, and the Repulicans fol- 
lowed suitin Lincoln’sday. The mournful part of the matter 
is that officers exist who can see no impropriety in such taxa- 
tion. The last case is that of our New York Postmaster, who 
last week invited his subordinates to subscribe one per cent. 
on salaries under, and one and a half per cent. on salaries over, 
a thousand dollars. Probably nine clerks out of ten would, 
under such circumstances, pay their tax rather than run the 
risk of official decapitation, but there are generally some, 
nowadays, who have the independence to refuse, and there 
are always plenty who are ready to enlighten the press as to 
their superior’s acts. 


Lieutenant-Col. George Crook, the famous Indian 
fighter, has been promoted to fill the vacancy which has for 
some months existed in the grade of brigadier general. The 
promotion is eminently well deserved,for Crook has done more 
than any other one man to keep the Arizona Apaches in or- 
der. Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may be, he 
cannot or does not: write reports to the Adjutant General 
which read as though they were written for the pages of a 
popular magazine, and his successes, consequently, are never 
chronicled in column-long newspaper articles, for the simple 





reason that when he has occasion to punish a tribe of ma- 
rauding savages he reports the fact in the fewest words pos- 
sible, and considers his duty done. His policy has never been 
conciliatory, but when it has been his duty to fight Indians he 
has done it with such vigor and success that the campaign 
does not need to be repeated. And withal he is not disposed 
to be unreasonably severe with his savage opponents, but 
will protect their rights so long as they behave themselves. 








The German Emperor does not have cabinet crises 
every other week as the Spaniards used to before Castelar’s 
beneficent dictatorship, nor does he, when one occurs, 
suffer the public to know much about it. It is nearly a year 
now since Prince Bismarck retired from the Presidency of 
the Cabinet, nominally because his duties were so numerous 
that he could not acceptably perform them and retain the 
office. General Von Roon took his place, and little else has 
been officially made public until a day or two ago, when the 
telegraph briefly announced that Bismarck had resumed the 
office of Minister President, and that it is understood * that 
his restoration to the post carries with it the effective control 
of the whole Cabinet, which he demanded previous to his 
resignation.”” How far the agent who is responsible for the 
dispatch was justified by facts we do not know, but another 
telegram gives the result of several recent elections as favor- 
able to the liberal, that is, to the Bismarckian policy. It is 
fair, then, to infer that Bismarck resigned because the Em- 
peror was more or less in sympathy with the conservatives in 
the Cabinet and in the Upper House, who opposed the sweep- 
ing reorganization advocated by Bismarck. His restoration, 
under these circumstances, means, probably, the organization 
of a ministry which shall, under his leadership, be harmoni- 
ous and liberal. It means, too, that the Kaiser is not so un- 
reasonable as most men would be after a long life of almost 
undisputed authority. 


Bazaine’s trial has now been in progress for three 
weeks, and it must be confessed that the evidence against 
him is much more damaging than was anticipated. The first 
days of the trial were devoted to reading General Riviére’s 
report, which constitutes in reality the indictment against 
Bazainé. It is for the Marshal a terribly damaging docu- 
ment, judging from the meager quotations which have been 
published. The witnesses are thus far, of course, all for the 
prosecution, and to form a judgment before hearing the de- 
fense is manifestly unfair. Nevertheless, ina trial before a 
military court the conditions are different from those which 
exist in a civil case. Here, for instance, isa chain of wit- 
nesses who swear that certain dispatches were delivered to 
Bazaine, informing him of MacMahon’s movements. If their 
testimony be true, and Bazaine fails to explain satisfactorily 
his neglect of their contents, it is hard to see how the court 
can do otherwise than find him guilty of one or more of the 
charges. In brief, these are:—that he (the Marshal) signed a 
capitulation in the presence of the enemy; that in consequence 
of this capitulation his army was disarmed; and that this 
capitulation was consummated before all had been doné that 
honor and duty required. The court has no discretion in the 
sentence which must be pronounced, provided the accused 
be found guilty on any or all of these points. If on all, the 
penalty is death: if on any one of the three, he will lose all 
military rank, and be dismissed from the Legion of Honor. 


Stokes goes to Sing Sing for four years, which was 
the heaviest sentence that could be pronounced under the 
circumstances as the jury could only agree upon a verdict of 
manslaughter in the third degree. That is to say, they declare 
it to be their opinion, after having carefully considered the 
evidence on both sides, that Stokes’ crime, was, in the words 
of the statute, “ killing another in the heat of passion without 
the design to effect death.”” How the jury could have reached 
this conclusion, after the elaborate and careful charge of 
Judge Davis, is at least extraordinary. That it seemed so in 
professional eyes was evident when the Judge took occasion 
to remark, while addressing the prisoner, in pronouncing sen- 
tence, that “ the jury had exhausted, and more than exhaust- 
ed, all the mercy that should be extended. No appeal to this 
Court can diminish the sentence below the highest penalty 
fixed by statute to the degree in which you are convicted ; 
and that is apparently slight when compared with the great 
crime you have committed. I don’t desire to make any fur- 
ther remarks in this case, but shall impose upon you all the 
punishment that the law authorizes, only regretting that the 
sentence cannot be more adequate to the awful crime that 
rests upon your guilty head. The sentence of the Court is, 
that you be imprisoned in the State Prison at Sing Sing at 
hard labor for the term of four years.”’ Now that sentence 
is passed, we must make the best of it. At least the prisoner 
will not be pardoned out of prison until he has served his full 
term, and that is better than to have had him sentenced for a 
longer time and pardoned within less than four years. The 
whole affair, from the first trial to the last, is a most convinc- 
ing argument against our present jury system, es 

An interesting report from the National Board of 
Trade shows what some of our leading men think of Con- 
gressional tinkéring with matters which can take care of 
themselves. The Board would not approve some resolutions 
which were proposed asking for bounties on American-built 
ships, for the excellent reason that ship-building in this 
country is reviving without the aid of artificial stimulants. 
Nor would it adopt another resolution looking to the exemp- 
tion from custom’s dues of ships’ stores, and so forth, for ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade. In short, the advocates of 
special legislation in this matter were very substantially 
snubbed, but when the Board came to consider the question 
of admitting to American citizenship (speaking in a nautical 
sense) vessels purchased from foreigners, the vote was given 
in favor of such admission on payment of a reasonable duty. 
This is no more than right, and is in accordance with the pre- 
vailing practice of maritime nations. It was stated before 
the Board, and the statement agrees with others which have 
been widely circulated, that there is really renewed activity 
in the ship-yards all along the North Atlantic coast. The 
fact seems to be that the labor strikes in England have had 
their natural result in so raising the cost of ship-building 
that the balance is now in our favor. Labor there is scarcer 
and dearer. Here it is more abundant and cheaper. There 
coal and wood are becoming more and more costly. Here 
the reverse is the case. Moreover, there begins to be a ques- 
tion whether iron ships are upon the whole so good as wood- 
en ones, and that, too, isin our favor. This last would seem 
to receive confirmation from a paragraph which has been 








going the rounds about a vessel which was built in Philadel- 
phia before the Revolutionary War, and is still as sound as 
ever, notwithstanding she has been voyaging im all seas 
throughout her very long life. 

The French situation, as it was when the last mails 
left Queenstown, is very aptly illustrated in the last number 
of Punch. France is represented as kneeling in terror at the 
feet of sturdy little Monsieur Thiers, seeking protection from 
the white spectre of Bourbon monarchy which threatens her 
on one side, and red Communism, who is ready with torch 
and knife on the other. The braye old man, with spectacles 
on nose, faces the monarchical apparition as though he were 
resolved to keep that away at any rate. Our readers who 
have access to the illustrated papers of the day will see this 
cartoon numerously reproduced as original within the com- 
ing week. The picture truly represented the state of affairs 
when it was printed, but the telegraph informs us that now 
the monarchists are in a very woe-begone condition owing to 
the impracticability of the Comte de Chambord, and in a 
lesser degree to the reconciliation of the Republican factions. 
A fortnight ago it was apparent that they were losing ground, 
and now what they had left to stand upon is cut from under 
their feet by the Comte de Chambord’s sublime indifference 
to the age in which he lives. Just when his cause was in 
especial need of a little careful political nursing, what should 
this aspirant for the throne do but come out with a letter de- 
claring that he had been misrepresented; that he had never 
thought of surrendering to popular prejudice in the matter 
of the tri-color versus the white flag of his ancestors; that he 
alone could save France; and that his right to the throne was 
divine and indisputable, and all the rest. Resisting all appeals 
for a modification of his position, the Comte, with entire self- 
abnegation or entire wooden-headedness, insisted on the 
publication of his creed, which in this case is an autographic 
political death-warrant. Perhaps the Comte de Paris wishes 
now that he had not been in such a hurry to resign his claims. 
Meanwhile, there are signs of dissatisfaction in the army, and 
MacMahon has issued an order calling upon the troops to 
“maintain military discipline and support the laws.’’ Cham- 
bord’s ultimatum regarding the tri-color will probably set 
the army to a man against his restoration. 





Secretary Richardson has been well laughed at by 
the opposition press for having, according to their version of 
the story, attempted to bring silvér into circulation without 
anyone’s knowing anything about it until the deed was 
done. In this view of the case the President and his Secre- 
tary and their joint financial policy are fair subjects for 
ridicule, and they have received their share ; but there is an- 
other side to the matter which is not by any means so absurd. 
Of course Mr. Richardson knew perfectly well that an at- 
tempt to resume specie payments with only $250,000 in silver 
available would be utterly futile, and he can hardly be blamed 
for having felt some indignation at the Washington corres- 
pondent who saw fit to write the matter up turning it into 
ridicule by talk about resumption. The official view of the 
case is this: Silver has of late years declined in value in this 
and other countries, and bas reached a point at which the 
Government can buy it with gold, manufacture it into coin, 
and pay it out as small change at a fair profit. According to 
the director of the mint, the Government has lately pur- 
chased a considerable quantity of silver bullion at 112% cts. per 
standard ounce, and will coin it at the fixed legal rate of 
$1.24.4 per ounce. The difference, then, between the pur- 
chasing and issuing rate is near 12 cents per ounce, or about. 
1046 per cent. on the gold coin paid in the purchase. * This 
operation is believed to be a more profitable one for the 
Treasury, and also more advantageous to the public, in the 
present condition of the money market, than the sale of gold 
for legal-tender notes, and is not a scheme for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, but simply a compliance with the 
Mint laws.” It is understood that the mints will, as soon as 
the present demand for gold coin ceases, be ordered to coin 
silver as fast as possible for use as explained. No one ex- 
pects it toremain in circulation to any considerable extent 
while the volume of the currency remains unchanged, but 
there is no objection to making change with silver instead of 
fractional notes if the Treasury makes the estimated percent- 
age, and the operation is, as we are assured, strictly within 
the letter of the law. 
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WHY I DON’T. 
’ BY KATHERINE WILLIAMS, 


o RE n't you going to the prayer-meeting this 
; evening?’’ asked Aunt Polly, as she tied the 
strings of her brown bonnet. 

“No; I shall stay at home and finish my book," I 
answered. ‘It is entirely too interesting to be left just 
yet.” 

“T wish you liked those things a little better, my 
dear,” said poor aunty, dolefully. ‘*I must confess 
that your indifference causes me a great many uneasy 
minutes.”’ 

“What do you mean by ‘ those things,’ you dear little 
Puritan?’ 

““Why—why—the means of grace,’’ answered auntie; 
“all those things which set us on the right track, or 
keep us there.”’ 

‘*T do like the means of grace,” I said, ‘‘ and long for 
them more than any one knows; but it is because I do 
not regard the prayer-meetings which it is my misfor-* 
tune to attend as worthy of such a name that. I seem 
indifferent. Now do not look horrified, but this is 
really so. I cannot recollect a single instance in which 
I have been conscious of feeling stronger to work, or 
bear; or more penitent for my short-comings, after 
passing an evening at our church prayer-meetings.” 

“That is because of yourself, my dear; the carnal 
soul is enmity against God, and if you were what you 
ought to be, you would not only have gotten good, 
but you would have thoroughly enjoyed all the ex- 
ercises."’ 
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“That is just what I complain of,” I answered. ‘I 
have a carnal soul and a human body, and so have 
most of the people whom I know. Now, being what 
we are, it strikes me that we should have means of 
grace suitable for carnal souls and human bodies. In 
other words, we should have prayer-meetings con- 
ducted in a way that would take hold of the natures 
that we have, and help those,—not something fit only 
for perfected beings, or nerveless ones.” 

*“T do n’t know what more you can want,” said poor 
aunty, twitching her shawl in an irritated way; ‘there 
are prayers, and hymns, and exhortations, and a pleas- 
ant room, and——”’ 

“Heaven forbid that there should be any more,” I 
answered. * There is so much done bow that when the 
exercises are half through I am ready to go home. 
Now let me tell you about the last meeting I attended. 
In the first place, every one crept in with a Sunday 
face on as if they were going to a funeral; we sat, and 
waited and waited, hearing nothing but the rustling of 
dresses or the squeaking of boots. At length the minis- 
ter arose and made a prayer. It was rather pointless, 
but being short it did not matter much. A hymn was 
then read, and sung,—one which had no particular 
bearing upon anything which had been said before. 
After that there followed a long prayer by one of the 
lay brothers, in which the Lord was informed several 
times that He was supreme, almighty, omnipresent and 
omnipotent, and that we were only worms of the dust; 
which prayer continued for fifteen minutes. Being a 
worm of the dust and not a celestial being, my neck 
became perfectly stiff, my back out of joint, my eyes 

80 blurred that when I did lift my head I could see 
nothing with any sort of distinctness. After this 
edifying prayer the good man settled himself and 
slept the sleep of the just, for the poor soul was worn 
out with the cares and toilof the day. Next came a 
very short passage of Scripture, with very long re- 
marks thereon from the pastor, which was the begin- 
ning of speech after speech. Mr. S. rose and urged us 
all to flee from the wrath to come, informing us at the 
same time that ‘as for him, he was resolved to serve 
the Lord.’ Now I was very glad to hear that that was 
his determination, but having been informed of the 
fact once a week for nearly two years it had ceased to 
make any impression. After a few more speeches, upon 
what subject I could n’t quite discover, we sang an- 
other hymn, réceived the benediction, and departed to 
our several homes. Did I feel any stronger, or better 
able to battle with the ills of life? No; as far as I 
know, my only sensation was one of intense thankful- 
ness that the meeting was over, and that I had finished 
that disagreeable duty for the week.” 

* You do have such a way of putting things,’’ said 
aunty, undoubtedly recognizing ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the meetings she had attended. 

“No; I state the facts exactly as they occurred, and 

I then and there resolved to wash my hands of prayer- 
meetings. But there comes many a time during the 
week when I long more than I can tell for my ideal 
hour of prayer, something that would take hold of my 
heart and strengthen my hands. Why can we not all 
g0 in simplicity to our heavenly Father when we are 
foot-sore and weary and ask fc- what we want, and 
not talk of cherubims and seraphims? Why cannot 
the prayers be short and full of earnest petitions, in- 
stead of half full of stereotyped phrases, and the rest 
consisting of patronizing words addressed to the Lord? 
What is more helpful or satisfying than the prayer 
taught us by our Jesus? There was no tiresome word- 
iness about that simple and reverent, ‘ hallowed be thy 
name;’ and in that short prayer is contained a petition 
for nearly everything for which we need ordinarily 
asx. Why can’t we ask downright for what we want; 
wisdom in our business perplexities, strength in weak- 
ness, patience in the thousand worries of life, physical 
strength and moral courage to bear bravely whatever 
our blessed Father sees fit to lay upon us, and a clearer 
knowledge of His goodness and love,—in short, of Him- 
self? Why can’t we have a few simple addresses, con- 
taining helpful bits of advice or encouragement; 
warnings against the snags in.every one’s way, and the 
like? Why can’t we sing such hymns as we love to 
learn by heart, and then separate before we are tired 
out? Such a meeting would be like a tonic to many a 
weary pilgrim, and I myself would walk two miles 
every week to attend one. How oftenI’ve heard the 
invitation extended, ‘Mr. So and so, we have ten min- 
utes left, may we hear some remarks from you?’ Mr. 
so and so, who has not the good sense of our colored 
brother who, when asked, ‘Brudder Brown, have you 
anything to say to-night?’ answered, ‘No, brudder 
Jones, I has n’t anything to say,’ feels that the ten 
minutes must be used up, so he says his 650 words, 
whether he has any ideas to use as a foundation or 
not. 

‘We are severely lectured from the pulpit on Sun- 
days for our delinquencies on “Vednesday evenings, 
but, after all, I think the fault is more with the meet- 
ings than with the stayers aws:, I know I am the 
poorest Christian honored by tha3j}h ly name, and yet 
even I would seize thankfully ‘4 a such weekly food 
as we might have for our hungrpouls. Now confess, 
aunty, do n’t you think you ¢%yp~bout as much from 
habit as anything else?” 2 

“You do have such a poinra® Ank way of putting 
things,” Aunt Polly answered, “™@at there are a good 
many wrongs that need to ve'*}rhted, my dear, and 

‘we must each do our little part vards accomplishing 
the mighty whole.” 
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WINK. 
BY MRS. E. D. KENDALL. 


HAVE a kitty, and, what do you think? 
Her name is Puss, but I call her “ Wink,”’ 
And the reason why I call her so 
Is this: Oh, ever so long ago, 
My mother brought her home one day 
In a little basket, all the way 
From—dear me! where was it ?—I can’t remember, 
It was so long—the name of the town, 
But the month, I’m sure, was June—or December ; 
And when mother set the basket down 
On the kitchen floor, she said, ‘* Little Grace, 
Just peep in here, but take care of your face, 
For it’s something ‘live, and it may jump up.” 
I thought, much as could be, it must be a pup, 
For brother Jem had been teasing hard 
For a black one, all fuzzy, and full of his fun, 
Like the one that lives in Joe Cassidy’s yard ; 
He rolls over and over—he ’s too fat to run. 
But, no! when I looked in, there lay a kitty, 
All cuddled up close, so silky and pretty, 
A blue cat—Aunt Eleanor says she ’s Maltese ; 
I do n't know what that is, it may be her fleece, 
’Cause it shines so; but soon as my new kitty saw 
That the basket was open, she stretched out her paw 
To shake hands with her mistress, and just seemed to know 
She had come to a good home where people would treat her 
Like one of God's creatures, and nobody throw 
Stones and brickbats to hurt her, or cruelly beat her. 
So she looked up at me and said, softly, “* You? you?” 
And winked just as hard as ever she knew. 
** Yes, it ’s I, little Gracie,” I answered her then, 
And, oh, do n’t you think, she began winking again! 
Jemmy laughed—so did I—but she did n’t get cross 
At our fun, like May Fisher and Lilian Morse, 
But was just as good-natured as could be, and lay 
As still as a mouse, with nothing to say. 
I caught her up, then, and hugged her and kissed her— 
They were little soft hugs, and she liked them, I guess— 
But Jemmy screamed out, “* You are choking her, sister !* 
And frightened her so she hid in my dress. 
She ’s got used to him now, and don’t care for his noise, 
For she’s found out he’s just like the rest of the boys. 
Jem says she’s a stupid, and can’t tell a rat 
From a rose-bush, but I know better than that. 
And she isn’t afraid of them, either, but thinks 
It isn’t quite right to kill them for sport, 
So she lies on the mat in the wood-shed and winks 
At their pranks, and they never get caught. 
I don’t care, I am sure, for rats like to live 
Just as well as we do, and if people would give 
Them their food every day in a little tin dish, 
They ’d learn to be honest, perhaps, and eat fish, 
And pick bones, like the cats, and behave very well, 
As poor Wink does. That’sall. I’ve no more to tell. 














ELSIE’S LESSON. 
BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 


- H, what a lovely home!” exclaimed Elsie 

Mayhew, pausing before a fine brown-stone 
mansion on one of the most aristocratic streets of 
C—. She lingered some time before it, for the win- 
dows were open, and the lace curtains, partly drawn 
aside, gave her a bewildering view of lovely pictures 
upon the walls, of snow-white statuettes upon carved 
brackets, of glistening chandeliers, of crimson velvet 
easy-chairs and sofas, and a wonderful snow-white 
carpet covered with crimson rosebuds and green 
leaves. Finally, with an unmistakeable look of dis- 
content upon her sweet face, Elsie moved slowly along 
toward home. 

As she entered the little brown cottage her mother 
met her with a pleasant greeting, but Elsie scarcely 
noticed it. She hung up her satchel of books in its ac- 
customed place, and took off her hat and waterproof. 
After she had hung them up, she shook out the cloak 
and looked at it. It was certainly very shabby, and 
her brown and white gingham dress was old and 
faded. True, she had on a pretty, ruffled white apron, 
and had such a lovely face, when she was pleasant, 
that no one ought to notice these things. But they 
did: she suffered daily martyrdom at school from the 
thoughtless remarks of her finely dressed mates, who 
delighted to call her ‘‘Old Mother Hubbard.” She 
felt very hard and wicked that night, very unthankful 
and rebellious. She could think of nothing but that 
beautiful home, and how cruel it was that she must 
live in such a poor old house, and wear such shabby 
clothes. 

“Come, dear, | wish you would amuse Charlie a 
while. He has been very fretful to-day, and I have 
hardly had him out of my armsa minute. It is quite 
time to be getting tea, for father will be here soon.”’ 

Elsie took the dear little fellow, and he patted her 
face with his dimpled hands, cooing and crowing with 
delight, for he expected a great frolicas usual. But 
Elsie sat silent, and paid no attention to his pretty 
coaxing, until he lost all patience and set up a series 
of indignant screams. 

“Why, my dear child, what ails you to-night? Are 
you sick?” 

“No, yes,—my head aches.”’ 

The mother’s keen eyes saw there was something 
wrong, so she took Charlie again, and said: ‘‘ Perhaps 
you would like to set the table. Father says he always 
knows when his ‘little sunbeam’ does it, she takes so 
much pains to do it nicely.” 





Elsie felt a touch of remorse at the gentle words, and 


she moved quickly about the table, arranging the 
dishes with much taste and skill for a little girl only 
ten years old. The moment her father entered the 
house her face brightened, and she met him with the 
usual kiss of welcome; while Charlie was soon tri- 
umphantly enthroned on his broad shoulder, his fat 
hands buried in his curly hair, “ holding on” with all 
his might. Mother bustled about, and soon had the 
hot toast and tea on the table. Charlie was transferred 
to his high chair, and they all sat down to the evening 
meal, Such a cozy, happy time as they had over it! 
Such breezy, cheerful talk over all the little events of 
the day. The little kitchen fairly shone with reflected 
brightness, and Elsie forgot all her discontent for the 
time. But after prayers and the good-night kiss, Elsie 
went to her room up-stairs, a very small, low room, 
which contained only a bed, a small chair, and a little 
stand with her Bible on it. Then, somehow, it all 
came back to her again, the hard, wicked feelings, and 
she threw herself down by the bed and began to cry. 
Her mother came up to see if she was snug and com- 
fortable for the night, and found her there. She knelt 
down, drew the tearful face to her breast, and kissed 
it over and over again. 

“What is it, dear? Tell me, so I shall know how to 
comfort you.” 

“Oh, mother! I think it is dreadful that we have to 
be so poor, and live in such a mean little house, and 
wear shabby clothes, and never have anything nice!”’ 

“Ts that all, dear?” 

No answer from the sobbing child. 

“ Have you thought of the other side any? Suppose 
we count up some of our blessings. First of all, father 
did n’t die with that terrible sickness that laid him up 
for a year, but is well and strong again, and able to 
work. And he isn’t like Mary Collier’s father; he is 
the dearest, kindest one in the world. Then there’s 
Charlie, dear little fellow, worth millions of dollars, 
My little Elsie is n’t a poor lame cripple, nor a hunch- 
back; she is n’t deaf and dumb, nor blind——”’ 

* And she’s got the best mother in the world!” broke 
in the repentant child, throwing her arms about her 
mother’s neck. The tears were soon dried, and they 
knelt together while Mrs. Mayhew prayed earnestly 
that God would give her darling a contented mind, 
and make her rich in faith and loving trust in Him. 

Her father and mother talked it all over that night, 
and prayed again that the dear child might be kept 
from longing for those things which he saw fit to with- 
hold. Every day, as she went to and from school, 
Elsie passed the beautiful house, and finally her wist- 
ful gaze attracted the attention of the lady who pre- 
sided over it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde were childless, the one great sor- 
row of their lives. They had often talked of adopting 
a child, but had never found one that quite suited 
them. Elsie was a beautiful child, with large blue 
eyes, and hair that rippled in a mass of golden curls 
to her waist. 

One day as she was slowly passing the house, gazing 
with longing eyes at its half-revealed splendor, the 
lady came to the door. 

**Won’t you come in a moment, dear?” 

Elsie’s face flushed with pleasure, and she quickly 
tripped up the broad marble steps. The lady took her 
into a beautiful room, and seated her in a low rocker 
by her side. She glanced swiftly over the child’s dress; 
it was clean and whole, but very plain and pour. 

“Will you tell me your name. and where you live?” 

‘“* My name is Elsie Mayhew, and we live in the little 
brown cottage opposite the old Academy.”’ 

“Tell me about your family, please. Have you a 
father and mother?’ 

“Oh, yes, and a little brother Charlie, who 1s only a 
baby yet. Papa works in the machine shops now, but 
he was very sick for a long time, and that’s what 
makes us so poor.” 

The child’s face flushed as she spoke the words, but 
somehow she was glad she said them. 

“‘ Well, you are a dear little girl. I have noticed you 
often as you passed the house, and wished very much 
that we had just such a one for ourown. Would you 
like to look at the pictures and other pretty things 
which we have?” 

“Oh, yes! I should like it very much.” 

The lady took Elsie’s hand and led her through the 
great drawing-room and library and the lovely little 
breakfast-room, showing her all the beautiful things 
which adorned them, very much as Satan led Jesus up 
into the exceeding high mountain to show him all the 
wonderful things he would give our Lord, if only he 
would worship him. For the lady could easily see the 
great longing in Elsie’s eyes, and the sudden thought 
had come to her mind that possibly they might be able 
to win Elsie’s heart by these things, and persuade her 
parents to let them have her for theirown. She led 
her into the conservatory. A lovely fountain was set 
in a bed of green moss, sending its delicate spray in a 
shower of silvery brightness over the water-lilies and 
callas that blossomed about it. There were masses of 
rare tropical plants upon every side, many of them in 
full bloom, and flitting among them were birds of the 
gayest plumage and sweetest song. The lady gathered 
a few of the loveliest flowers for Elsie, who stood fair- 
ly entranced by all these things, and could hardly 
speak for wonder and delight. Then she took her to 
the great dining-room, where, in obedience toa whis- 
pered order, a tempting repast was arranged, the like 
of which Elsie had never dreamed of before. The 





lady made her sit down, and waited upon her as if she 
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were a princess, and when she had eaten all she would, 
took her back to the drawing-room, and with many 
flattering words and fond caresses at last let her go. 

Poor little Elsie! She walked very slowly toward 
home saying, over and over again to herself, ‘I wish 
I was her little girl.’’ She was so late that her father 
had already come, and he was just starting up the 
street to look for her, fearing something serious had 
happened to his “little sunbeam.” She told them of 
her wonderful visit, how very kind the lady was, and 
tried to tell them about all the beautiful things she 
had seen. 

; “And only think, mamma, she said she did wish I 
was her little girl. She said if I was only their child, I 
should wear the most beautiful dresses every day, and 
ride with her in their elegant carriage, And she said 
they were going to Europe very soon, and would take 
me if—oh! I can’t begin to think of all she said, only 
phe was just lovely, and I wish—” Elsie burst into 
tears, and rushed up-stairs to her own room. 

Such sad faces were never before seen in the little 
cottage. 

“My poor little Elsie! What has got into the child 
to be so discontented with her lot!’”? exclaimed Mr. 
Mayhew, walking rapidly up and down the room. 

“JT think I know. She has been fretting over these 
things a long time. Most of her schoolmates are finely 
dressed, and no doubt slight her, and make unkind re- 
marks about her appearance. So, in spite of all we 
can do for her, she is miserable and unhappy.” 

“Well, wife, I think she needs a lesson, and if Iam 
not much mistaken, that lady, Mrs. Clyde, has set her 
heart upon having the child, and will soon be here to 
see if we will give her away.”’ 

k “ But we could n’t think—” 

** Wait, dear, and hear me through. Suppose we let 
her go for three months, which will be long enough to 
satisfy her fully, I think, and then let her choose be- 
tween her own loving parents and a life of poverty, 
and the new friends with all the inducements they can 
put before her.” 

“Oh, I could n’t think of it! 
risk.” 

“T think not, dear! The child is dazzled with all 
these things now, and does not know how unsatisfac- 
tory they are. Iam not afraid to set our unselfish love 
and tenderness over against all they can do for her 
with their wealth. But go, now, and reason with her; 
perhaps she will come to her senses without such a 
crue? experiment.” 

Sure enough, that very evening, after Elsie was 
asleep, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde came to ask them to give 
away their precious child. They pictured in glowing 
terms the great advantages they could give her. No 
pains should be spared in her education, everything 
that could minister to her pleasure and improvement 

‘should be freely provided, and she should be their 
heiress, inheriting, at last, all their vast possessions. 

| Mr. Mayhew clinched his bands tightly to keep back 
the pain and indignation. 

** What will be your conditions?” 

** We should wish her to take our name, and forget, 
as far as possible, that she ever had any other parents. 
That would be reasonable, of course. We would n’t 
wish her to be running back and forth between us.” 

: “No, [suppose not. Well, we will let you have the 
child on one condition. Keep her for three months, 
and we will keep wholly aloof from her. But at the 
end of that time she shall choose for herself between 
us. If she prefers to stay with you, she may; butif 
she chooses to return to us, she must not be hindered 
in any way. Will you agree to it?” 

| Ob, yes!’’ was the eager reply. 
exactly.” 

They were secretly very sure that if they could have 
her wholly to themselves for three months there would 
be no danger of her going back to such a home. 

“Very well; I will write out the contract, which we 
will both sign, and to-morrow Elsie shall go to your 

home.” 

Mr. Mayhew wrote it all out in words that could 
not be mistaken, and called in a passing friend asa 
witness. 

| “This copy I will keep; let me write out another for 
you.” 

It was soon done. Mr. and Mrs. Clyde returned to 
their home greatly pleased at their success, while 
Elsie’s parents sought their Heavenly Father, to pray 
for strength to bear the coming trial, and that their 
dear child might learn wisdom from this experience 
and come back to them content with her humble lot. 

Elsie came down the next morning with a bright 
face. Her father folded his arms about her, and had a 
long, precious talk with his child. He told her what 
they had done—they knew she was not happy, that 
she loved beautiful things, and now she would have 
them. She must go to her new home determined to 
please her new friends, only she must always do right. 
She must read her Bible daily, and be sure she tried to 
please Jesus in everything.’”’ They wish to have you 
forget us, und you must not pain them by fretting and 
grieving after us. But remember, dear, it all rests 
with you, whether we ever have you back again to be 
our own darling little girl. The dear Lord gave you 
to us, and we have done our very best for you in every 
way. But you are unhappy, and a sinful spirit has 
crept into your heart. We think it right to let you 
see for yourself which is best, our tender love and 
care, or the love of strangers; our humble lot blessed 
of God, resting sweetly content with whatever He is 


It is too much of a 
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pleased to give us, or a higher one which is now offered 
you, but which he saw fit to withhold for some wise 
reason. We shall be very lonely without you, and 
shall pray daily that the dear Father in heaven will 
watch over our stray lamb, and bring her safely back 
to us again.” 

Poor little Elsie sobbed as if her heart would break, 
and when she could speak, said: 

“T do n’t want to leave you—I do n’t want to be 
their little girl!” 

“Well, dear, I have promised you to them now; 
Mrs. Clyde will come in her fine carriage soon to take 
youaway. You must stay three months, and then, if 
you choose, you shall come back to us. You will be 
very happy in the midst of so much splendor, for a 
while, at least; and remember that trip to Europe, 
too!”’ 

There was n’t much breakfast eaten that morning, 
and Mr. Mayhew’s voice trembled and was full of 
tears as they all knelt together for the last time, while 
he commended the dear one to her Heavenly Father’s 
care. Then he kissed her good-by, and went away to 
his work. 

Mrs. Mayhew’s heart was almost breaking with grief, 
but she bravely kept back the tears while she brushed 
out Elsie’s golden hair, and twined the soft curls 
around her fingers. For she saw that although Elsie 
was startled and grieved at first at the thought of 
leaving her parents, yet a pleased expression had crept 
into her face, and she moved quickly about, gathering 
up her few treasures, and exchanged her school-dress 
for her best suit, saying, “‘I don’t suppose the lady 
will think these things are fit to wear in her beautiful 
house.”” 

When the carriage came she hastily kissed her moth- 
er, gave dear unconscious Charlie a loving squeeze, 
and hastened out to meet them, before the steps were 
let down. 

“Why, dear, here you are, all ready!” and Mrs. Clyde, 
greatly pleased to see such a smiling face, made room 
for her, and drawing her close to her side kissed her 
fondly. ‘* And youare going to be our own dear little 
girl now! See! this is Mr. Clyde.” The gentleman 
reached out his hand, shook hers warmly and said: 
“Well, well, this is fine! I expected a regular shower 
of tears, and a big time generally, but I guess you are 
a sensible little girl, that knows what ’s what—eh?”’ 

Elsie didn’t know what to say; but the gentleman 
looked so pleased, and was so fine in his shining broad- 
cloth and huge gold chain and seals, she secretly con- 
cluded she should like him very much. They did not 
go directly home, but took a long ride, for they saw 
Elsie’s evident delight with the elegant equipage and 
the swift motion of the shining horses. Finally they 
stopped before the house that was now to be her home. 
A room adjoining Mrs. Clyde’s had been hastily fitted 
up for her use. An exclamation of delight burst from 
her lips as she saw how very beautiful it was, from the 
dainty bed with its hangings of filmy lace to the toilet 
table glittering with costly trifles, the tiny French 
chairs and the cosy little rocker. There were pictures 
upon the pralls, and delicate vases filled with fragrant 
flowers. ie thought herself the most fortunate child 
in the world. Mr. Clyde had decided to start for Eu- 
rope the very next week; so immediately after dinner, 
which was a bewildering delightful affair to Elsie, she 
was taken into the sewing-room to be measured for a 
most elegant wardrobe, suited to her new station in 
life. Amidst all the confusion of the hurried prepara- 
tions for the journey, Mrs. Clyde took good care to 
keep Elsie entertained and amused. She rode out with 
her every day, carefully avoiding the vicinity of the 
little brown cottage. She purchased a good supply of 
entertaining books for her to read. She supplied her 
with dainty little rings, and bracelets, and a shining 
necklace. Mr. Clyde sent to New York for a lovely 
French doll, with an extensive wardrobe packed in a 
Saratoga trunk, to amuse herself with while crossing 
the ocean. So Elsie had no time to think of the dear 
parents and baby brother, except at night, when she 
was so tired with the excitement of the day she could 
hardly say “Now I lay me,” and dropped asleep the 
moment her head touched the pillow. At last the 
eventful day came. A short ride on the cars brought 
them to the city, and very soon they were standing on 
the deck of the great steamer that was to bear them 
over the mighty deep. Itall seemed like a fairy dream 
to the little girl, who scarcely knew herself in her 
dainty traveling suit which was nothing compared to 
the elegant and costly dresses that were packed in 
Mrs. Clyde’s huge trunk. Just before leaving home 
Mrs. Clyde told Elsie she must say “Papa” and 
‘“*Mamma” every time she spoke to them, and on no 
account forget herself and say Mr. and Mrs. Clyde. It 
came pretty hard for her to do it, but they looked so 
pleased when they found she remembered it; and 
when the passengers praised the lovely child and 
asked her name, she very promptly replied “ Elsie 
Clyde.’ Most of the passengers were sea-sick the first 
half of the way, but Elsie escaped it, and was very 
happy with her books and doll. But at last there 
came a terrific storm. It seemed as if nothing could 
withstand the fury of the gale. Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
were terror-stricken, and for the first time Elsie heard 
them pray, calling on God to have mercy upon their 
souls, believing every moment would be their last. 
They forgot the frightened child, and clinging to each 
other, cried for mercy with every lurch of the quiver- 
ing boat. Elsie clung to her berth, and finding her 
screams of terror unheeded by them, turned to her 





Heavenly Father, and prayed as she never had before. 
Suddenly there swept over her such a vivid picture of 
her sin and ingratitude to God and her parents, she 
forgot all the perils of the hour, and wept bitter, re- 
pentant tears. Oh, how she longed to be back in the 
little brown cottage again! How the memory of the 
tender, unselfish love that had surrounded her every 
moment of her life rose up to rebuke her! Some dear 
angel-hand drew the veil away from her eyes, and she 
saw there was something in the love and faith, the 
quiet content and simple trust which shone clear and 
bright through the darkest hour in that humble home, 
better than anything which gold could buy. But the 
storm passed by, and the next day all was bustle and 
delightful confusion, for they were in sight of land, 
and very soon Elsie forgot everything else in the nov- 
elty of new scenes, while Mr. and Mrs. Clyde were very 
attentive and kind. They were very proud of her 
great beauty and the admiration openly expressed 
wherever they went. They secured the services of a 
very accomplished lady in reduced circumstances, who 
gladly undertook to teach her music, drawing, and 
French, for a few hours each day, when they were not 
traveling or sight-seeing. But although Elsie seemed 
content, the memory of that terrible night on the ocean 
came back on her mind, and she was fully determined 
to go back to her own little home at the end of the 
three months, while Mr. Clyde was so sure of keeping 
her that he had planned to remain abroad a year, 
and on their return to change their place of residence 
to a distant city, where there would be nothing to re- 
mind her of her old associations. 

But one thing more was needful. One morning she 
chanced to take up a New York paper, and while 
glancing over its columns her eye fell on a single sen- 
tence: “ Died, July 9th, Charlie, only son of William 
and Lucy Mayhew.” Shriek after shriek rang through 
the corridoss of the great hotel, and when Mr. Clyde 
appeared in the crowd that gathered about her she 
reached out her hauds and cried, “Oh, take me home! 
Take me home! I shall never see my darling Charlie 
again !’’ He carried her to her room, and with his 
wife, made every effort to soothe ‘her, but in vain. 
She would not be comforted. She would not listen to 
their entreaties that she would stay with them. In 
vain they gave her glowing accounts of what they 
would do for her; in vain they reproached her for in- 
gratitude to them, when they had done so much for 
her. She only said, ‘‘ Yes, you have been very kind,” 
and thanked them sweetly, but still plead with her pale 
face and beseeching cry, “‘ Take me home! I must go 
back to my own home now!” 

So once more they crossed the ocean and braved its 
perils, and all the way a pale, wistful little face was 
turned toward home, longing for a sight of her native 
land. She could not forget her grief for a single hour. 
Repentant, remorseful, she sat quietly gazing out over 
the sea, longing only to be folded once more in the lov- 
ing arms of her dearest earthly friends. In just three 
months from the time she left her home she returned 
to it again, and wept out her joy and sorrow upon 
their faithful hearts. She resigned all her splendor, 
all her brilliant prospects tor the future, without a 
sigh, and became in deed and truth a bleased sunbeam 
in that lowly home, sweetly content and patient with 
her lot in life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde were greatly disappointed, but 
consoled themselves with the assurance that children 
were a great bother, after all, and concluded they 
would never try to adopt another child. 








PUZZLES. 
A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
67 letters. 

18, 9, 3, 28, 12, 44, 24, 49, 35, 62, 32, 20, 31, 45, 46, 41, 57, 25, 14, 36, 1, 
5, 63, 67, is one of the Beatitudes. 

67, 40, 60, 56, 3, 46, 14, 42, 26, 24, 52, 17, 27, 40,51, was an inscription 
on an altar at Athens. 

49, 61, 7, 40, 47, 55, 30, 5, 60, 39, 53, 8, 6, 66, 21, 28, 48, 2, 31, 9, isa 
precept of St. Paul against the love of sin. 

5, 22, 13, 49, 4, 10, 64, 32, 38, 33, 49, 9, 9, 61, 1, 65, 21, 2, 34, 50, 19, 15, 
46, is an encouragement to prayer. 

43, 34, 4, 24, 60, 16, 11, 22, 54, 59, 17, 19, 40, 46, 58, 15, 29, 26, 6, 24, 50, 
6, 34, 64, 55, 38, is the advice of St. Paul regarding seif-con- 


fidence. 
The whole is a verse in Proverbs which every child should 
learn. KITrre. 


GRANDMAMMA’S CHARADR. 
My first you are doing at present, my dear, 
And so have been doing for many a year. 
My second will sometimes assist with my first, 
And often is used in quenching your thirst. 
My whole is much valued by you asa friend, 
Who in your adorning, assistance will lend. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks in these sentences with words and their 





























transpositions. 

1. Anna wrote in her that she spent the morning in 
the . 

2.My ——, I you to that sentence without a 
mistake. 

8. Charlie his new hat on the stand. 

4. That bird and its are very " 

5. He had only to mention one ———, but he felt that 


he must add his ———. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 8. 


Biblical Acrostic.—Adonijah.—BELL, JENNIE M. 
Historical Enigma.— 





“ Blind and bereft, 
The minstrel of an Eden lost explored 
Things all invisible to mortal eyes.”’ 
—Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day and Forever, Book IV. 
Crossword.—Scott.—JENNIE M., BELL. 
Transpositions.—(1) Carol, coral; (2) Rout, tour; (3) Horse, shore: 
(4) Grate, great. . 
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IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


HE Publishers of the Christian 
Union have been strongly urged, 
from various quarters, during the past 
year, to tender their services to their sub- 
scribers in the matter of aiding them to 
invest money in first-class securities. 
Owing to the extensive busiuess connec- 
tions which have grown up between the 
Christian Union and the leading finan- 
cial houses, who are continuously adver- 
tising railroad bonds and other securities 
in the paper, the Publishers find them- 
selves able to offer the following impor- 
tant accommodation : 

Parties wishing to invest money, to re- 

invest coupons or dividends, or to con- 
vert securities of one kind into others, 
may send the same to the Christian 
Union Office, and their business will be 
promptly attended to without charge 
or expense to them. In all cases we will 
undertake to send to inquirers the most 
authentic information attainable regard- 
ing securities; but when investments are 
ordered they must be accompanied by 
plain instructions, so that no misunder- 
standings may arise. Communications in 
regard to these matters must be addressed 
to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, 
New York.” This will insure immediate 
attention; and as, besides the general re- 
sponsibility of the house, this business 
will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and 
successful negotiation of such securities, 
entire confidence may be felt in its judi- 
cious mangement. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1. A reliable 
source of information concerning securi- 
ties; 2. Competent, responsible and trust- 
worthy Agents to transact the business; 
3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions 
by means of the business relations of this 
paper with the great financial houses. 


J. B. FORD & CO 
Publishers, Christian Union. 





JU ST OUT. 


THREE COOD NOVELS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TALE 


BY 
ROBERTSON GRAY, 


BRAVE HEARTS: 1i2mo. Extra 
cloth, stamped cover, $1.75. Illustrated by 
Darley, Stephens, Beard, and Kendrick. 

* One of the best novels of the day.’’—Cin- 
cinnati Times. 

“The author has seized upon the salient 
points of Western life with considerable abili- 
ty.’’—Chicago Interocean. 

“TItisa breezy, fresh, and ee book, 
full of real li e, and written in a capt vating 
style.”"—Pittsburgh Gazette. 

“The illustrations are beautiful.’’—Phila. 
Oity Item. 


A Clever and Amusing Novel. 


A GOOD MATCH. By AMELIA 
PERRIER, Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 1 vol., 
a Extra cloth, fancy stamped cov er, 





* A vigorous noyel.’’—Providence Press. 

* A very readable love story, tenderly told.” 
—Hearth and Home. 

** A first-rate, bright, and entertaining novel 
of a good kind.” —New York Arcadian. 


MY WIFE AND FI: or, HARRY 
HENDERSON’s Hutstory. 12m Extra 
cloth, stamped cover, $1.75. Tilustrated by 
ag Ry Stephens. 


This delightful novel is still selling rapidly. 
Everybody reads it. It iseminently a book for 
the times, giving the author’s individual ideas 
about the much-vexed Woman Question. 


* Always bright, piquant, and entertaining, 
“with an occasional touch of tenderness, strong, 
because subtle, keen in sarcasm, full of wo- 
manly logic directed against unwomanly ten- 
dencies, Mrs. Stowe has achieved an unbound- 
ed success in this her latest effort.’’—Boston 
Journal. 


*,* To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers, 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
a ee EY EO 


INMAN LINE 


VOR UEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL.—Royal 
Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 
CITY OF CHESTER...... »-... Saturday, Nov. 8,8 A.M. 
CITY OF ANTWERP........ Thursday, Nov. 13, Noon. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS. .. Saturday, Nov. 15, 2 P.M. 

CITY OF LONDON Thursday, Nov. 20,2 P.M 

CITy OF PARIS.. ae awe: 22, 7 A M. 

Crry OF BRISTOL. Sa Nov. 27, 11 A.M 

and each succeeding SATU CRDAY and THURS. 

DAY. from Pier No. 45, North River. 

RATES OF PASSAGE—CABIN, $70, $80, and $90 

old, according to accommodation. Round trip 
ickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE—To Liverpool, Queenstown, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Bristol, or Cardiff, $30. 
Prepaid Certificates, $32 curren or. 

Passengers also forwarded to I avre, Hamburg, 
seenen, 3 Norway, Denmark, and Paris, at reduced 


Drafts issued at lowest rates. For Cabin Passage 
and goa business apply at the Company's 8 = 


fr o. 15 Broadway. For Stee 
33 Broadway. JOHN G. DALE. Ag Ag _ 












DRY GOODS. 


_DRY GOODS. 


DRY GOODS. _ 








A. T. STEWART & Co. 


Will offer on Monday, Nov. 3, an elegant 
‘ assortment of 
’ LADIES’ READY MADE 


BLACK SILK SUITS. 


Latest Paris Styles just opened, $50 each and up- 
ward. Colored ditto, $60 each and upward. Poplin 
and Mohair ditto, $12 each and upward. Elegant 
Paris and Berlin made Velvet Cloth and Cashmere 
Polonaise Cloaks. Also, Heavy Beaver Sacques, 
very handsome, $5 each. 





Paris Made Hats and Bonnets, 
Just received, $18 each and upward. 
New York made ditto, very elegant, $6 each. 





A CHOICE STOCK OF RICH LACES AND EM- 
BROIDERIES 


At Extremely Low Prices. 





LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, 

Men’s Furnishing Coods, 
At Prices lower than at any Period 
during the past ten years. 

Please call and examine. 





_ Broadway, 4th Ave.. Stha and 10th ‘Sts. 


CARPETS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made large additions to their 


Popular Stocks of Carpets 
House Furnishing Coods, 


Viz.: 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
only $1 10 and 81 15 per yard, recently sold at 
$130 and $1 40 per yard. 





FIVE FRAME 
English and American Brussels, 
best qualities, at $175 and $185 per yard. 
ELECANT FRENCH MOQUETTES 
only $3 per yard. 
Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Rugs, Mats, Oil-Cloths, 
etc., etc., at proportionably low prices. 





Blankets, Flannels, Counterpanes, Sheetings, Shirt- 
ings, Towels, Towelings, Damask, Damask 
Table-Cloths, Napkins, etc., etc. 





Elegant Upholstery Goods, 


at largely reduced prices, offering an opportunity 
seldom met with to supply wants. An 
examination is r tfully 
requested. 








Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





CHENEY BROTHERS’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


GROS CRAINS. 





We would invite attention to our large as- 
sortment of these fabrics, comprising all new 
and desirable colorings, selected specially for 


our 


Retail Trade. 


The Silks of this manufacture are made in 
the most approved manner, and will not 
crack or change color in wearing, and we 
recommend them highly for cheapness, beauty 
and durability. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street, 


AND 


Grand and Chrystie Streets. 





NEW GOODS 


JUST ARRIVED, 
MILLER & CRANT, 


NO. 879 BROADWAY, 


Are offering BLACK and COLORED YAKS, French 
made WOOLEN FRINGES, PASSEMENTERIES 
in JET, STEEL, and BUGLE TRIMMINGS, &c., 
at attractive prices. 





Orders filled with care. 


At the Great East Side Establishment. 
E. RIDLEY & SON. 


Special Cash Purchases. 


Retail, ‘To Day. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT FILLED WITH NEW 
GOODS. 


SPECIALTIES—Lot of Colored Silk Velvets at $1, 
$1 50, $2, $2 50, $3, per yard up. 
SPECIALTIES—Black Silk Velvets, $1 25, $1 5, 
$1 75, $2, up. 
SPECIALTIES—Mantilla Velvets at $3 80, $4 50, $5 
up. Rich Gros Grain Ribbons, all 
Silk, 100,, 15c., 20c., 25¢., and 3ic. 
SPECIALTIES—Sash Ribbons, 6-inch wide, 3lc. 


SPECIALTIES—AII-Silk Sash Ribbons, 7-incb wide, 
4c., 59c., and 65c. 


Long Ostrich Plumes and Tips, from 25c., to $10. 
Bonnet Materials, all the New Shades, 75c, $1, up. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


® 3 and $1 50 per yard. 
$1 75 and $2 per yard. 
- $2 25 and $2 45 per yard. 


Bargains | 
j suledueg 


Real Guipure Laces. Inspect. 


1,000 Pieces of Passementerie Trimmings at 50c. on 
the dollar, 


1,500 Pieces of Silk Fringes, rich qualities, at 40c. on 
the dollar. 


Oxidized and Braided Ornaments, Embroidered 
Berlin Goods, Extraordinary Display. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children's Undergarments 
and Infants’ Goods. ¢ 


Felt Hats and Bonnets, 


25c., 35¢., 45. each. 


Finest French Felt Hats, all colors, 75c. each. Soid 
everywhere from $1 15 to $2 10. Examine. 


Clearing out 500 Trimmed Bonnets at 4 cents on 
the dollar. 


Hosiery and Lined Gloves.—Large Stock. Ladies 
and Gents’ Merino Un- 
dervests and Drawers 
from 2% cents up. One 
Thousand Dozens. 


Two Dollar Velveteens for Cloakings, 95c. per yard. 
Look. 

Colored and Black Velveteens, 350., 45c., 65c., 85c. 
up. 


FROM EUROPE, OPENING THIS WEEK, 
300 cases of Toys and Dolls. 


KID GLOVES. 


New To-da 1.500 Dozens of One Button 
NEW_ SHADES. 
—— Kid Gloves at 45c. the pair. 
an 
Blacks. Regular Dollar Glove. 


2 Buttons, 5e., Tc., $1, and $1 25. 


Portions of our Stock will be found below Euro- 
pean Gold Cost. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


2 Five minutes’ ride from corner of Broadway 





and Grand st. Desbrosses st. cars stop at the door. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Corner Broadway and 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 


The largest and best selected stock in the 


City of 
STAPLE & FANCY DRY GOODS 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Silks, Dress Goods, Velvets, Laces, Em- 
broideries, India Camel's Hair Shawts, 
Woolen Shawls, Fall and Winter 
Garments, Misses’ Worsted and 
Poplin Suits and Sacques, ; 

Ladies’ 
Silk Morning Dresses, 
Silk & Satin Quilt- ‘ 
ed Skirts, Furs 
and Fur Trim- 


Cashmere and 


mings. 


Mourning Dress Coods. 


Gentlemen's & Youths’ Furnishing Goods, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Cloths, 
Cassimeres, and Coatings, Gloves 
and Gauntlets, White Goods, 
Blankets and Flaanels. 


CA BPE TS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


English Body Brussels, Velvets, 
3-Ply and Ingrains. ¢ 
Moquettes, 


Smyrna, Persian and Holland Uarpets, 
(Woven in One Picce.) 


American and English Oil Cloths, &c., &. 


Upholstery Department. 


Curtain Materials, Furniture Coverings, 
Lace Curtains, Special attention given 
to Making Up Curtains, Draperies, 
Lambrequins, Shades, &c. 


Broadway, Corner (9th St. 





EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, 
NEAR THIRTEENTH STREET. 





In consequence of approaching 


REMOVAL 


We shall offer our entire stock of 


Rich Ribbons, 
Fine Laces, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Millinery & Fancy Goods, 
Ata very great reduction from 
regular prices. 
No. 9 Colored Gros Grain Ribbons, all shades, 
25c. per yard, reduced from 40c. 
au Silk, 7-inch Sash Ribbon at $1.00, reduced 
from 


All Real Laces reduced 20 per cent. 
Trimmed Bonnets and R d Hats reduced 








20 per cent. 
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From Saturday, October 25, to Satur- 
day, Novembér 1. 


Wall Street.—The plucky efforts of the market 
to recover its tone are apparently destined to result 
in ultimate restoration of confidence, but not a 
week passes without some drawback more or less 
serious. Thts week it was the suspension of Messrs. 
Hoyt, Sprague & Co, of this city, and of the con- 
sequent embarrassment of A. & W. Sprague in 
Providence, Rhode Island. The latter firm may be 
helped through the crisis by the action of the Prov- 
idence Banks. This failure is the most important 
that has occurred since the early days of the panic 
as the business connections of the firm are very 
extensive among the manufacturers all over the 
country, and especially in New England. It is sur- 
prising how easy the street takes such a failure. 
There was at the first a depression of stocks, and 
some startling rumors were put in circulation. 
None of these are confirmed, and some of them 
have been effectually refuted. On Nov. ist the 
* pooling” arrangement of the Clearing House 
Banks came to an end, as per agreement, but the 
loan certificates are still available. Saturday open- 
ed with a very gloomy look, but, in the course of 
the day, things underwent a degided change for 
the better owing to the favorable condition of the 
bank statement, which showed a gain of $4,000,000 
in legal tenders, and to the refutation of sundry 
disquieting rumors. 

The Treasury has begun to make disbursements 
of silver in small amounts, a few hundred dollars 
being paid out daily to creditors of the Govern- 
ment, (not, however, to holders of greenbacks 
merely.) 

Money.—The rates have generally been lower, 
and money was easily obtainable on first-class se- 
curities. It is notable, however, that securities 
usually considered of ample security are now not 
available. The rates are quoted at7 per cent. per 
annum,to \% per cent. per day, according to the 
grade of collateral furnished, and the character of 
the borrower. Commercial paper has depreciated 
owing to the Sprague failure. alarge amount of 
their obligations being held by banks, and private 
parties here and in Providence. 

Government Bonds,.—United States Securities 
are influenced by the state of the market, and by 
the reluctance of holders to part with securities 
which are so trustworthy. Moreover, people who 
have cash are unwilling to part with it for bonds 
of any kind at present. The highest quotations for 
the week were as follows: 

Oc » Oct. 
28. 


Oct. Oct. . Nov- 
a 30. 


ro Seated, ous Cc. 109” 





‘ 1 07 
eee LOB 106% 107 

6s Currency, F . 100% 109 109% 108 
Railread Bonds.—Prices do not change ma- 
terially, and the volume of business tr ted is 


Cash in the Treasury. 











Coin $82,313,581 43 
Currency.. 4,312,155 99 
Special deposit held for redemption : 
of certificates of deposit, as provid- 
OB BF BW so ccccccccccccccccccccecesonscs 8,875,000 00 
i icnchnctasncccivscccatenccssste $8, 500, 737 42 2 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 8% 
GD SE skescccseseekiessezeccacoened $2,141,833,476 62 
BE, Dy Beene ccccgevscesccssectésecseevesce 2,138,798,898 17 
Increase of debt during tmonth... $5,009,578 45 
Decrease of debt since March 1, 1873, 15,547,223 91 
—— of debt from March 1, a 
to March 1, 1873.......,.......0.0008 368,082,550 48 





Ceorge ¢ Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANK®, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS §80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
PRESTON, KEAN &CO. 


BANKERS, CHICAGO, IIlL., 


As made > the Clearing House Association at the 
close of business, Sept. 12, 1873. 


RESOURCES. 
Notes and Bills discounted............... 
1 secured by Gov'ts and 
other cash collaterals 
Overdrafts.............. 
Furniture and fixtures 








$524,634 83 









Due from Banks and Ba % 88 
U. 8. Bonds, Rev. Stamps, and other Se- 
CII canes s cscvevetcisnevercccesvaceesee 52,933 00 
Cash and Checks on hand................. 144,473 75 
$1,198,593 90 
L LABELSTING. 


Capital Stock paid in 
ca iieecsdbacce noe 
RG vocccstcnsccdehtecancctenssiosshece 


$1,198,593 90 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
THE WORLD, ily Gant E SE a OF 
MONEY BETWEE TH COUNTRY AND 
ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 








na mae on 
M.C.T er, 
rene! BANKERS, {feos 


No. 14 Nassau Street, ine York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 





very small, 

Stocks.—Prices are greatly depressed by the 
unfavorable turn which affairs took during the 
week. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the week : 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 
2 23. 29. ww él. a. 


8% 8 83% 








N.Y.C.4H.R.... 86% 87 v4 
Harlem....... -15 16 16% 14& 1X 102 * 
46 47 46% «45 45 “4s 
65 ass soe. Se 
44 Us 8 61% 644 
39% 39% 38% 37 37% 
3% «36% «(85 BK OBS 
§2ig6 61X 5 7 
8956 895 885% BT 84 
By DB 26 we DB 
i. fy BY 8 B, 
. P 
“ 5 
Sy BM BK BB 
534 5 851g 
21 0K Ww Nv 18 
27 30 2B os 25 
WX 17% 16% 164% 16% 
85 PY rf 825g 81 
oo eS 494 
pv nn hn : 20 DMs .. eee 
do pref. . 30 ra 30 23 ee 
Pacific Mail..... 314 31% 31K 30 28 284 
Adams Express 50 as $1 vt) ote J 
American Ex. 3 53 51 51 an. ae 
' ae % 5 «SIY By HO ATG 
Welis, FargoEx ee 60 61 we 58 476 


Gold.—The fluctuations have been moderate, 
and prices low. Shipments to this country from 
England have reached the figure of $14,000,000, 
about two-thirds of which have come to hand. 
The latest telegrams announce that shipments 
have nearly ceased. The lowest quotations were 
at 108%, and the highest, beginning with Monday, 
108%, 108%, 108X, 108%, 1083. 

Foreign Exchange.—The market has been 
dull, but was more lively toward the close of the 
week. Short sight bills on London are worth 108 
to 1084. Sixty days bills are 106% to 106. 


The Public Debt.—Here follows a recapitula- 
tion of the Treasury statement for Noy. Ist: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Bonds at-6 per cent....... .s.cccccscer 234 00 
Doms G65 POF COME... .02.cccccccccccasd 3 reget 00 
NE ointencsagannnenesnsnececens, de + 1,723,370,350 00 
StS ta tadsneniddhssabacesacbccinn 39,184,001 75 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Costtienies of indebtedness at 4 per 


bikini eg soknssbenieesshebodp saul ,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent.. 14,000,000 60 
MINS pooh iwescccscacucie $14,678,000 00 
abe chccakicssscnesncsescszeseoces 1,444,780 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
co ee eenetedecencceconnese $14,226,290 26 
ch crasninaatchcebnisacatiinckecsces 354,308 7 


Princi . $445,352.978 45 
73,504 84 


Princi 
ine ° 


Total ......+05. 


none 4 | 2 
3 89,708,086 33 





. $2,287,534,214 OA st] 


and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, Bank- 
ers, 12 Wall Street, New York, al- 
low interest on deposits, issue drafts 
on London, and Letters of Credit 
available at all points at home and 
abroad. Investment Securities for 
sale, 


7 TO 12 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School 

District Bonds. Guarantee legality of all bonds 

sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take 

= e@ asso much cash on sales. §# Send for Price 
st. 


THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS 
just al interest by our senior, should be in the hands 
— al interested in this class of securities. 2 vols. 

N. COLER & CO., 17 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 
Agents for the sale of the following Railroad 
Bonds: 
The aneda Southern, Chicago & Canada 
¢ Southern, Cayuga Lake. 


THE 18v. PER. CRD TSF Our any 


will invest money on first-clas: 
'. net, payable ab 

ew York, and will guarantee the colléction o all 
any made through its EE All charges paid 

by the borrower. Please before investing, 
for New York and New England references, and 
full particulars. SAMUEL MERRILL, pre Governor 
of Iowa) President. Address JAMES B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines lowa. 

















66 SECRET OF, SUCCESS in WALL ST.” 

32 , pages. Bulls, Bears. Profits on “ puts 

d calis,’ tor rating $10 eA to $100. re for stamp by 

VALENTINE T RIDGE & CO., Bankers and 
Brokers, 39 Wall Lowes g New York. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS 
Nos. 396 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets---Eleven Million Dollars. 
8 — my Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 











ars. Six Per cent. Interest Allowed. 
Bank books in English, French, aud German 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. NJ. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, 5 
RAIL l Whether you wish to BUY or 
ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CoO., 
BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York, 





PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 


Just opening a magnificent lot of 
STRAW, VELVET «.( FELT 
7 / ryy Y 
HA T'S, 
in all the most desirable shapes and at most 

inviting prices. 


THE RIBBON STOCK 


is unsurpassed by any house in*the city for 
quantity, quality, or price. 


Velvets and Velveteens, 


Black and Colored, at extremely low prices. 
You will find the 


Feather and Flower Departments 


replete with all the novelties. 


Jet Ornaments, Jet Chains, 
Bracelets, Sets and Drops, 


from lic. up. 
and >| 
Ikid Gloves, 

my own importation. Excellent quality Two- 
Button, 75c., 90c., and $1.00, in White, Black, 
Opera, and all the new shades; Three-Button, 
$1.15, in Opera and all the new shades; has no 
equal; only try one pair, and you will never 
go anywhere else for Gloves. 3 pair best, 90c. 
Two Button, $2.50, or $10 per doz. Also3 pair 
best Three Button, $3.30, or $13 per doz. By 
mail, post-paid. 


£3 
LACES: 
Yak, Guipure, Pusher & French, 
all widths, very cheap. 


SPOT NETS, 


Donna Maria, Parisiennes, Grenadines, Barege, 
and all other Veiling Material at panic prices. 





FINE FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, LACE | 


COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES, NECK 
RUCHINGS, HANDKERCHIEFS 
and FANS, in great variety. 
Also, a splendid stock of 

r ~ . = 
U2 MBR ae LLAS, 


Beginning witha good 7-rib crook stick at 50 
cents. Nothing like it anywhere, except at 


PETER STEWART’S, 
162 BOWERY, 


Between Broome and Spring Streets, N.Y. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, 
Is ready once more to warm the hearts 
and hands of the Ladies and Children 
with his 
SPLENDID STOCK 
OF 


Manufactured FURS, 
BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
during the. late crash, at less than the 
actual cost of the raw skins. He will 


offer handsome Sets Children’s White 
French Ermiue with Black Spots, 


MUFF, BOA and BOX, 


at $1.45 and $1.65; and Misses’ 
at $1.75, $1.90; 





and elegantly lined with “ri Satin, 


At $2.25 
Ladies’ White French A 
River Mink, Real Mink, 
Squirrel, Seal, Alaska 
Sable, Black Marten, 
Fox, Lynx. 
and all the other 
F'ashionable HK URS 
AND 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
Altering and Repairing 


in the best manner and at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

Third and Fourth Avenue Cars pass 
the door, also the Grand Street and Jer- 
x 4 City Cars pass within one block and 
a 


PETER STEWART’S, 


162 BOWERY, N. Y., 





Between Broome and Spring Streets, 





LEAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 
LEAKY TIN ROOFS. 
LEAKY SLATE ROOFS. 
LEAKY FELT ROOFS. 
Old, Decayed, and Leaky Roofs of all kinds can 


be repaired and rendered service able for many 
years with the 


ASBESTOS CEMENT, 


pecpared ready for use. Can be easily applied 
ng 1a pews, and will permanently stop all leaks 
on roofs. 

10-pound pails, $1; 25and 50-pound kegs, 8 cents 
per pound. 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, 


prepares ready for use. Applied with a brush, and 
orms an elastic waterproof covering, which will 
fill 2.3 po phe and cracks. 
anc allon kegs, 70 cents per allon ; 40 t 
aan barrels at 60 cents. ses vied 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lista, ete. 
Liberal inducements to General Merchants and 


Dealers. 
H. W JOHNS, 
S87 Maiden Lane, N. a 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Asbes 
Roofing, Boiler Felting, &c. Established eon 





A new , work of intense INTEREST and intrinsic 
LUE. 


OCEAN’S STORY. 

By the gifted son of the famous “ Peter Parley.” 
A graphic History of Ocean Navigation, Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark. I plete with start- 
ling incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, 

etc., above, also, the WONDERS beneath the sea 
Diving, Dredging, Telegraphing, etc., 225 spi ririted 
Ulustrations. Agents just started report 101 or- 
dersin four Gaye i 1:27 in five days, 75 in two days, 
etc. Sells wonderfully fast. 3/00 Agents wanted. 
4 for full description and circulars, HUBBARD 
BR -, Publishers, 723 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted to introduce our celebrated Rubber 
Goods for ladies’ and children’s wear. They sell 
rapidly, and give perfect satisfaction. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
LA PERLE RUBBER @0., 
90 Chambers St. “9 New Y ork. 


+r + 

WEIGHED),2"2,| WANTING. 

Stupendous schemes and enterprises that 
make rich men poor and poor men rich in a 
day. Glimpses of great money centers; bio- 
graphical and social sketches of city life. 
AGENTS WANTED. Rare chance for all out of 
employment to make money. Address Cen- 
tennial Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or Springfield, Mass. 

A PAYING BUSINESS FOR ENER- 
he GETIC MEN. Address, with stamp, 

W. F. STETSON & CO., 
Over Quincy Market, Boston. ° 


BLOOM’S 
POPULAR GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
BAZAR, 


338 Bowery, New York. 


Unprecedented Bargains in all kinds of REAL 
LACES of every Description, Style and Quality. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, and Infants’ 
complete Outfits. Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 
Silks, Satins, Velvets, Artificial Flowers, Plumes, 
Hat and Bonnet Ornaments, Fans, Gilt, Oxydized 
and Jet Jewelry, &e. 








UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Are Offering at Very Low Prices, 


HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Shirts and Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SUSPENDERS, 
ROBES, JACKETS, &c., 


637 BROADWAY. 





Dresses, Cloaks, Shawis, 
COATS, PANTS, VESTS, 
FEATHERS, KID GLOVES, &c,, 
Dyed or Cleaned successfully and promptly by the 


BARRETTS, PALMER & HEAL’ 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


191 Grand Street, New York, 
519 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
451 Broad Street, Newark. 
Goods received and returned by Express. 
DRESS GOODS of every description dyed and 
finished other fs in the piece or garment. 











PARE your + DYEING and CLEANING to the 

New YORK DYEING AND Parnyine | EsTAB- 

LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane 8t., 752 Droad— 

ae and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York, and 16 and 
68 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


LIGHTNING. 


IGHTNING is the sudden discharge- ot elec-4- 
tricity from the clouds to the earth, or from 
cloud to cloud. It has various appearances. Some 
times it is a zigzag flash, making apparently a cdhtin* 
uous line of light, bent sharply in two or more places. 
Again, flashes of lightning illuminate a large portion 
‘ of the heavens with a broad diffused light, accompa- 
nied with thunder. On warm summer nights, the phe- 
nomenon called sheet or heat lightning often appears in 
diffused flashes, generally faint, and unaccompanied 
by thunder. Lastly, the name of lightning is applied 
to certain luminous meteors, sometimes known as fire- 
balls, concerning which many iacredible stories are 
told. According to the experimeuts of Wheatstone, 
the duration of the lightning flash is less than the 
thousandth part of a second. The fire-balls, on the 
contrary, are said to last for at least several seconds. 

We are indebted to an article in Rodwell’s Diction- 
ary of Science for the following information concern- 
ing the appearances and properties of the various 
kinds of lightning above mentioned. The first kind, 
uamely, the zigzag flash, is seen frequently, though 
not so commonly as the second and third kinds. What 
is seen is simply the line in which the spark travels. 
It is often of great length, and is generally composed 
of a number of straight lines of fire, forming with each 
other one continuous line, having several acute angles 
init. This zigzag appearance may be observed on a 
small scale in taking long sparks from the prime con- 
ductor of a good electric machine. The spark follows 
the line of least resistance, which is not generally 
straight. In the second kind of lightning mentioned, 
the light is spread over large surfaces, instead of being 
concentrated on a single line. This kind is most fre- 
quently seen. It is probably due to the light of a 
spark which is diffused around and reflecte@, while the 
line of the spark itself is concealed. Heat lightning, 
which is unaccompanied by thunder, generally con- 
sists of pale flashes near the horizon; and is often seen 
even when no definite clouds are visible. In some 
cases, it is due to distant storms, too far off for the 
thunder to be heard; the light of the flashes reaching 
the observer by reflection from clouds or mists. In 
some cases the light has been seen in the zenith, and 
cannot be thus accounted for. Possibly these phe- 
nomena are due to discharges in the atmosphere at 
very great heights. Concerning the fire-balls, little 
seems to be known. They fall slowly from the clouds 
to the earth, the descent occupying ten or more sec- 
onds, aud are said often to rebound once or twice upon 
the ground, and afterwards to explode with great vio- 
lence. It is difficult to account for such properties 
according to any known electric laws. 

It is not easy to account for the formation of light- 
ning. It is generally supposed that the small particles 
of aqueous vapor which leave the earth, and which 
are afterwards condensed to form clouds, are electri- 
fied at the time of vaporization, and perhaps in conse- 
quence of its occurrence. These particles carry their 
electricity away with them. When the cloud is formed 
they unite and form molecules, the union of which 
produces drops. The latter are thus in a state of con- 
siderable electrification. It is probable that the in- 
terior particles, by means of internal discharges, throw 
a portion of their electricity into the periphery of the 
cloud; and when the outside of the cloud has become 
very powerfully electrified, a discharge takes place 
toward the earth, or toward an adjacent and oppo- 
sitely-electrified cloud. The external layer of the 
cloud having thus relieved itself, the little globules of 
water again begin to discharge into each other, their 
size, and the electric strain at their external surfaces, 
all the time increasing; for it is well known that, in an 
electrified conductor, the electricity is disposed in a 
fine layer at the exterior. Again, by a series of inter- 
nal discharges, the periphery of the cloud is charged, 
and a second flash occurs. Certain electroscopic ex- 
-periments seem to show that what has just been de- 
scribed actually takes place, and that, for some time 
previous to the flash, disuhurges are occurring from 
part to part within the cloud. 

Lightning possesses the same properties as the ordi- 
nary electric spark, exhibiting them with a power 
proportional to the enormous quantity of electricity 
which is expended in the production of a flash. Its 
physiological effects are too frequently recognized. 
When it strikes an animal it usually, though not al- 
ways, produces death. Generally the spark passes 
through the body, tearing and burning it at the places 
where it enters ‘and leaves, frequently setting fire to 
the clothes, and nearly always burning up the hair on 
2ll parts of the body. When death does not follow, 
deafness, loss of sight, dilation and loss of contracti- 
bility of the pupil of the eye are frequently tempo- 
rarily produced. Instances are known, on the other 
hand, in which weak strokes of lightning have cured 
disease. 








TELEGRAPHING MAPS. 


VERY ingenious invention, recently exhib- 

ited by M. Dupuy de Lome at the French Acad- 

emy of Sciences, is described in the Scientific American. 
It consists in a device for sending a plan or topograph- 
ical sketch by telegraph, without the preparation of a 
special drawing for the purpose. Over the map al- 
ready made is laid a semi-circular plate of glass, the 
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circumference of which is graduated. <A graduated 
arm is fastened at the center, — carries on a slide 
brotight over every point! in es semi-circle. An 


the plan s 
he reprodu¢edy notes the corresponding ‘numbers on- 
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tained are transmitted! by teleéraph, The’ xepetving | 
device is similar to that just eséribed, but- ‘a simple | 
point is substituted for the dot Oi thé mica-plate, and } 
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BITTERS. 


HE results of recent experiments on the 
effects of certain decoctions popularly known as 
“ bitters’ are noted in a recent issue of the Tribune. 
Dr. Decaisne, of Paris, finds that while the composi- 
tion of these beverages is not uniform, they generally 
contain either vermouth or absinthe, in combination 
with the inferior qualities of alcohol. Concerning the 
effect of the essential oil of absinthe on organisms, he 
finds that, quantity for quantity, a few drops of it 
dropped into a vessel of water containing fishes destroy 
life sooner than prussic acid. He adduces the evidence 
of various and careful experiments to show that ver- 
mouth and absinthe produce epilepsy in animals, and 
he believes that epileptic fits in many cases supervene 
from excessive drinking of bitters. 
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OUR NEW SERIAL. 


E had expected to commence Dr. Eggleston’s 

new story in this number, but having decided 

to illustrate the opening chapters, we have been delay- 

ed for a week. The story will therefore begin nezt 

week, Nov. 12, and all who wish to follow it from its 

commencement should be sure that their renewals are 

sent promptly, or they will be annoyed by having their 

names cut off when their time is out, and thus losing 
their regular numbers. 








MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


N commencing a ‘‘ New Series” of PLYMOUTH 
Pu.pit, the weekly pamphlet issue of Mr. Beech- 
er’s sermons, the publishers have concluded to seek a 
wider circulation forit among families by the mode 
first adopted by them in publishing the CHRISTIAN 
Unton. And they will therefore present to every an- 
nual subscriber during the coming year a fine Oil- 
Chromo, printed in Paris, reproducing an exquisite 
new Cross and Flower-piece, called ‘‘The Lord is Risen,” 
which for delicacy of conception and harmony of color 
is a rare and beautiful picture. The subject is a beau- 
tiful ane: an old moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Sa- 
viour’s earthly work and death, stands in the gray 
dawn of Resurrection Morning, wreathed with vines 
and clusters of violets and pure lilics-of-the-valley—the 
flowers and foliage of early Sprmg, symbols of the new 
life. Asa whole, the picture is an exquisite expression 
in natural objects of the central thought of the New 
Testament, and will receive a warm welcome from all 
who love The Book. 

This “ Premium” is given with the simple object of 
inducing many to take PLymouTH PuLriT who other- 
wise might not be attracted by a pamphlet containing 
“nothing but a sermon,” in the firm faith that, when 
they have once taken it for a year, and found how 
much they really enjoy and depend on it, they will 
continue as regular subscribers for the sake of the pub- 
lication itself, such “premiums” as we may continue 
to give being matters of very little importance as com- 
pared with that. The size of the first Premium is 12 
by 1644 inches, and it sells in the picture stores for $5. 

The regular price of PLtymoutu Putri is $3. To 
subscribers for the CurisTIAN UNION we will send 
PiymovutuH Putrtrr for a year for $2.75. The mounting 
of the PLymouts Potrtt picture will be 35 cts. extra, 
delivered free, by mail, express, or agent. No un- 
mounted ones will be issued, experience showing that 
they are very rarely called for. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION FOR THE 
COMING YEAR 


ILL continue to be unsectarian and inde- 
pendent, devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, 
News, Literature, Music, Household matters, Science, 
Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, etc. In religious 
matters, the paper claims brotherhood with every man 
who evinces a Christ-like spirit; and seeks the union 
of all good men, not by a compromise of convictions, 
but by making the spirit of religion more powerful 
than the letter. It aims to carry light, comfort, good 
nature, sympathy for all good men, Christian love, 
Christian patience, Christian hopefulness, and a spirit 
of equity into every family which it enters. 

In addition to its regular variety of contents and 
contributions from the best available talent, the 
CHRISTIAN UNION will contain this year several Serial 
Stories by distinguished American authors, First 


Br > 





comes the new and powerful tale of Western Life, 
called 


io LE CIRCUIT RIEDER:” 
mee” Ai Tale of thé Héroie‘Age’ in: America, 
‘BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “ The Hooster Scridotmaster? “'Thd EAL of 


the World,” etc. . We doubt not that aie’ newest work 
Tome ty pen Of:its:briliant.anthor will: add energy. to 


ready 
potion Th The CUrpule BM ‘Btlteh, etn: Be prdaviced i 
Wa AND“ OUR: ‘ NEIGHBORS. 7 
~" (A. Sequel sto MN WHEE: AND Yt 


by MRS. severe STOW, antthor of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “The Minister's. Wookig,” eto. 
ete.—her latest work of fiction, written expressly 


for the CuristrIAN Union. Other attractive Serials, 
ete., by favorite authors will be announced from time 
to time, and many of the best writers will contribute 
to the paper. Nothing will be spared of trouble, or 
expense, in our effort to make this the best family 
paper published. 





—— 
OUR NEW PREMIUMS. 


E shall this coming year give away, as usual, 
the freshest and the best. The new pictures— 
for there is a Pair of them—are called 
“OUR BOYS; oR THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


These are two new and original pictures, painted exe 
pressly for the subscribers to the Christian Union, by 
Mrs. S. Anderson, the artist whose mother-heart and 
artist-hand have brightened so many American homes 
with those charming Baby-Heads now called i 

“Our Girls; or Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 

These two Boys are the real article! One is brimming 
over with mischief, his merry eyes dancing with fun 
at the antics of his pet dog; the other, a lovely face 
with his pretty head fallen over on his arm, is sunk in 
the depths of a sweet and sound boy-slumber, while 
sly puss is making free with his dinner. Mrs. Ander- 
son hasa happy genius for depicting home life, and 
these beautiful specimens of her art are admirably 
adapted to follow or accompany that first charming 
pair of picture premiums. We have, therefore, made 
complete arrangements to 

PRESENT EITHER PAIR, 
“OUR BOYS,” or “OUR GIRLS,” 

to every annual subscriber to the Christian Union, 
and shall have a full supply for immediate delivery. 
“Our Boys” are larger pictures than ‘‘ OuR GIRLs,’’ 
(11x13 inches, or 20 square inches larger, each) and as 
the Girls sold—thousands and thousands of them, in 
England and America, at $10 per pair, the Boys should 
easily sell in the picture stores for $12.00, being chromoe- 
lithographed by the same Parisian artist ;—but they are 
the sole property of the Christian Union, and will not 
be offered for sale anywhere, and can be obtained only 
in connection with the Christian Union. 











PRICE FOR MOUNTING AND DELIVERY.—Either pair 
of these elegant Picture-Premiums will be presented to 
every annual subscriber to the Christian Union. Or 
the four pictures will be presented to every subscriber 
for Two Years. The additional price for mounting 
and free delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for 
each pair. The Picture Premiums will be strongly 
mounted on stiff card-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing, and delivered to the subscriber 
free by mail, express, or agent, as the case may he, 

And as our experience every year is thai 999 out of 
every 1,000 subscribers require their pictures mounted 
and delivered, we have decided not to trouble our sub- 
scribers by varieties, but to deliver all mounted—thus 
doing away with all confusion‘in regard to the divers 
“extra payments”’ now so common among papers 
offering premiums. Therefore, the subscription price 
to the Christian Union for one year, including the 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing of either pair of the 
premium pictures and their free delivery to the sub- 
scriber—by mail, express, or agent, as the case may 
be, will be $3.50. And the price for both pairs of 
pictures and the paper for two years will be only 
$6.75 (instead of $7.00. 


PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1, ErrHER pair, mounted, will be delivered with the 
Christian Union for one year at 
2. EITHER pair in the “PopuLtarR FRAmeE,” will be 
given with the Christian Union for one year at 
3. Boru pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
tian Union for two years at 
4. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
delivered, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for one 


5. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium (see page 3388) mounted, will be delivered with 
the Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for 


6 60 


5. Bota pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, : 
mounted, will be delivered with the Christian Union : 
for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at.. 1000 








EXIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
THE PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE WONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, 





